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538 leader is the 53 Ford ! 


With 41° Worth More’ features its worth more 
when you buy it...worth more when you sell it... 
the new STANDARD of the AMERICAN ROAD 
























Here are a few of the 41 ““‘Worth More” features 
that establish the ’53 Ford as America’s 


new standard of value. a . 
Widest choice of models 


in the low-price field Aideeeead 


sound-and-weather 
body insulation 


Color-keyed, interior-exterior 


combinations ‘ ; ra re 
Full-Circle Visibility 


Balanced-ease Hull-tight 


steering body construction 
Presto-Lift Yff 
Automatic counterbalanced hood 
Power Pilot i 





Only V-8 
tn the low-price field 


front tread 


Power-Pivot suspended 


Tailored-to-weight clutch and brake pedals 


. front springs Magic Action 


double-sealed brakes 


See it... Value Check it...Test Drive it ! 


Foam-rubber cushions and 
non-sag springs in all seats 


This ’53 Ford leads them all in what you 
need for today’s driving. 

You get the “Go” you need for today’s 
longer driving distances. You get the com- 
fort of Ford’s new, perfectly balanced 
Miracle Ride. You get more living room 
and more baggage space than in any other 
low-priced car. 

See this beautiful new Ford. Value Check 
the 41 ‘“‘Worth More’’ features that help 
make it worth more when you buy it.. 
worth more when you sell it. You'll agree 
it’s the new Standard of the American Road! 


Car-wide rear window 


Key-Release counterbalanced deck lid 
with Space Saver hinges 





Variable-Rate Rear Spring Suspension 
with diagonally mounted shock absorbers 


Fordomatic Drive, Overdrive and white sidewall 
tires optional at extra cost. Equipment, accessories 
and trim subject to change without notice. 
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1928 PLYMOUTH — the first Plymouth—was powered by a 4-cylinder, 45-h.p. engine. 
It was the first car in the low-priced class to have 4-wheel hydraulic brakes. 


ste!) CARS RUN THEIR BEST ON THE BEST GASOLINE 


1953 PLYMOUTH Belvedere is powered by a 100-h.p., 
high compression engine. It’s described as the “‘first 
truly balanced car in the low-priced field.” 
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1904 GENERAL ELECTRIC hadanovelelec- 
tric transmission. A gasoline engine 
ran a generator which supplied power 
to two electric motors driving the rear 
wheels. There was no gear shift. 





IN 1928, automobile advertisements offered ‘‘flash- 
ANTIKNOCK ing power at your fingertips.” Then, as now, car 
ee owners wanted better performance—and “‘Ethy!’’ 
gasoline helped them get it. 

And just as the car of today is far superior to 
the average car of a quarter century ago—so, 
too, has “‘Ethyl” gasoline improved over the 
years. Today’s “Ethyl” gasoline helps you get 


' T i Y tL top power and performance. 


That’s why it pays to fill up at the pump with 


1900 GASMOBILE was the first 6-cylinder car 


sold in the U. S. It actually had two CORPORATION the familiar ‘‘Ethyl’’ emblem. Remember, there’s 
3-cylinder engines. Though hailed as “‘fu- New York 17, New York . w . 
licslehia,” shen esenmeney Goliad ia S00 Otiad Aaitinads the, bs Gene a powerful difference between gasoline and 


“Ethyl” gasoline! 











_ to Stop Shorter 
on Ice or Snow 


2: How fo Start Quicker 


How to Get 
*More Than Double 
Tire Chain Mileage 





LS AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE 
= COMPANY, INC. 
J Bridgeport, Connecticut 








ALONG THE AMERICAN WAY 





The moral deficit 


By WHEELER McMILLEN 
Editor-in-Chief 


FTER we heard the election returns 
a few weeks ago most of us, 


whether Democrats or Republi- 
cans, like as not settled back and said, 
“Well, that’s that! We’ve done our part.” 

We had cast our votes, and perhaps 
we had helped to campaign for our fa- 
vorite candidates. 

Now—in Washington, in statehouses 
and courthouses all over the land—the 
new administrations are assuming office. 
Nationally and in many states we have 
new sets of public servants. 

It is fair to suppose that these new 
officials, the highest and the least of them, 
are determined in their hearts to serve us, 
the people, to the utmost of their abilities. 

They will find their jobs more diffi- 
cult, however, if we turn our backs upon 
them until another election time. If they 
know that the people are interested a// 
the time in what they do, they will cer- 
tainly do it better. 


* * * 


President Eisenhower begins his 
work with a great many tough national 
and international problems’ ahead. He 
faces problems in diplomacy and defense, 
in economics and finance, and in count- 
less interlocked complexities. He starts 
out with a $267 billion debt. He inherits 
the consequences of errors his predeces- 
sors made. 

The dollar debt is enormous. One 
may wonder whether the moral deficit 
may not be bigger. 

Over the 20 years past we have seen 
public office exploited for private profit. 
We have seen falsehood officially promul- 
gated as truth. We have seen disloyalty 
to our country tolerated and protected. 
We have seen public money willfully 
wasted. We have seen incompetence and 
even evildoing rewarded. 

And then we wonder when some of 
our young people waver from the paths of 
honesty and morality. 

The best service the new Administra- 
tion can perform for the American people 
may be in the field of behavior. If it can 
set and maintain new high standards of 
public integrity, private integrity will be 
encouraged. 

Here, again, the rest of us have a 
part to play. If we encourage and respect 
and applaud public decency, and do not 
condone either private or public impro- 
priety, we shall help to create a better 
moral atmosphere. 

Grover Cleveland put it well when he 





CLEVELAND. Both the people and their 


Government must remember his slogan. 


campaigned under the slogan: “Public 
office is a public trust.” 


Inside notes 


The home-town paper has its 
problems, too, nowadays. Paper, help and 
machinery are increasingly expensive. A 
good paper demands both business pro- 
ficiency and editorial ability. 

On page 49 we begin a new column 
called simply The Press. In it you will 
find brief paragraphs from home-town 
papers, mostly weeklies, from all over the 
country. We will try to pick items which 
have a little different flavor from the 
standardized, syndicated stuff you see 
everywhere—bits from stories which re- 
flect local color, commonsense ideas, or 
amusing sidelights, slants at the great 
half of America which does not live in the 
big towns. 

It will prove, we are sure, that not 
all the best editors are working on the 
biggest papers. Mainly, however, we ex- 
pect it to prove interesting. 


7-2. © 


Can you stand another of the old 
jokes which seem to creep into this col- 
umn? A man hired a firm of genealogical 
researchers to investigate his family tree, 
hoping to find some distinguished ances- 
tors. The researchers found that the 
chap’s grandfather had been electrocuted 
for murder. Rather than disappoint him, 
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MONEY FOR YOUR DOCT MONEY FOR YOUR HOSPITAL 








Under the WHITE CROSS PLAN you can One in every two families will need 6 out of 10 hospital patients require surgery— It’s awful to have medical bills pile up—with 
enjoy the peace of mind of knowing that hospital care this year. Don’t let a big hos- usually a sizable expense. So why not protect mo money coming in! WHITE CROSS helps 
your doctor bills are provided for. pital bill wreck YOUR family’s savings. yourself the sensible WHITE CROSS way? you avoid this worry, thus get well faster. 


For only a few pennies a day-- 


MY WHOLE FAMILY IS PROTECTED 


PAYS UP TO $150 FOR ORDINARY DOCTOR 
BILLS—Choose any doctor you want. 
Visits can be in your home, doctor’s 
office, or hospital. 


PAYS FOR X-RAYS, MEDICINES, DRUGS, DRESS- 
INGS, IRON LUNG, etc.— Under the WHITE 
CROSS PLAN you can get cash for 
many expenses you might not expect to 
be covered. Operating room charges, 
anesthetics, drugs, and any other neces- 
sary hospital expense. Yes, even ambu- 
lance service, blood transfusions, oxygen, 
X-rays, and use of an iron lung. 





Half the families in the U.S. are now 
protected against high cost of hospital 
care. Your family should be, too. 


PAYS UP TO $200 A MONTH FOR LIVING 
EXPENSES — Under the WHITE CROSS 
‘PLAN you can get up to $300 a month 
for hospital care; and up to $200 a 
month while recuperating at home. You 
can get this family-saving protection 
separately if you wish. 
















MAIL THIS COUPON AT ONCE 
FOR FREE INFORMATION 


Rates Have Never Been Raised 
on People in The White Cross Plan 


BANKERS LIFE ¢ CASUALTY CO.::32 


JANUARY 21, 1953 










by the Famous, Low-Cost 


WHITE CROSS PLAN 


No Red Tape—You Don’t Have 
to Join a Group or Be Examined 


PAYS UP TO $15 A DAY FOR 100 HOSPITAL 
DAYS per member of your family for 
each sickness or accident. Hospital room 
and meals are included. We send you 
the money. It’s yours to do with as you 
please. 


PAYS MATERNITY BENEFITS — Under the 
WHITE CROSS PLAN you can get 
(after you have been a member for 9 
months) hospital expenses for child- 
birth or any complications of pregnancy, 
or miscarriage—up to 10 times the daily 
hospital rate in your policy. (Any hos- 
pital you choose.) 


PAYS $5 TO $250.00 FOR YOUR SURGEON 
—Choose any surgeon. Fractures, ton- 
sils, appendix, hernia, hemorrhoids, vari- 
cose veins, and much more are covered 
... even stitching a simple wound ($5). 
Operations can be done at home, doc- 
tor’s office, or hospital. 


See ee eee ee eee eee eer ee 


THE WHITE CROSS PLAN, Dept. PM-1 
c/o Bankers Life & Casualty Co. 
Chicago 30, Illinois 


Send me all the facts about the famous low-cost |{ 
WHITE CROSS PLAN issued by BANKERS | 
LIFE & CASUALTY CO. This does not obligate | 
me in any way. 
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Keep Hair Neat All Day | 
This New Greaseless Way 





“V.7’’—new grooming discovery now in Vitalis 
Hair Tonic — outdates messy oils. Keeps your hair neat 





all day without gummy film or matted-down look. 





Not an animal, vegetable 
or mineral oil 


If you object to over-oily hair tonics, as 
most men do, here’s good news. Now you 
can keep hair in place and easy to manage 
—yet avoid that gummy, “oil-slick” look. 

The secret is a completely new kind of 
grooming agent — introduced to you in 
new finer Vitalis Hair Tonic. 

Called “V-7,” it is not an animal, veg- 
etable or mineral oil. In fact, “V-7" was 
developed in the laboratory especially to 
overcome the messiness and other disad- 
vantages of various greasy oils. 


Make this easy test 





Even if you are satisfied with your present 
hair tonic, we think you'll be pleasantly 
surprised the very first time you use new 
finer Vitalis containing “V-7.” 

1. Hair stays neat, natural-looking. No 

heavy greasy look. 

2. No gummy film or “matting down.” 

You can easily prove these facts for 
yourself. Just apply the tonic you are now 
using to one side of your head—new finer 
Vitalis to the other. See if you don’t agree 
that the Vitalis side looks far better. 


Feels tingling good — 
kills dandruff germs on contact 


In addition to good grooming, new Vitalis 
gives you a combination of active ingredi- 
ents found in no other leading hair tonic. 
Massaged briskly onto scalp with the fa- 
mous “60-Second Workout,” new finer 
Vitalis feels tingling good—far more 
refreshing than creams or oils. And labo= 
ratory tests prove it kills, on contact, germs 
many doctors associate with infectious 
dandruff. No oil or cream can do this. 


Outgrooms any other hair tonic 
—or double your money back 


We think you'll find new Vitalis with “V-7” 
the finest hair tonic you ever used. If you 
don’t agree, return empty bottle to Bristol- 
Myers, 630 Sth Ave., New York 20, N. Y. 
and get double your money back. (Offer 
expires December 31, 1953.) 





Product of Bristol-Myers 











they reported: “Your grandfather occu- 
pied the chair of applied electricity at a 
well known public institution.” We prom- 
ise that if you read “How to Cultivate 
Your Family Tree” (page 40) you won't 
find any of the old jokes about horse 
thieves. 


* * * 


This seems to be an appropriate 
time to talk about ice—not the refrig- 
erating or beverage-cooling type, but the 
skating variety. Ice skating, American 
big-city style, brings to mind Madison 
Square Garden for ice hockey; the big 
indoor rinks and Radio City’s outdoor 
rink for plain skating. Small-town skat- 
ing we usually think of as belonging to 
the mill pond, someone’s duck pond, a 
nearby lake or a flooded yard. This leads 
us to Clinton, N.Y. (pop. 1,630), where 
a local project produced a huge indoor 
rink with machine-made ice, free skating 
for the town’s kids, home-talent ice shows 
and a hockey team which beat the U.S. 
Olympic entry. Put on your scarf, mittens 
and tasseled cap and turn to page 26 for 
“Everybody Skates in Clinton.” 


* x * 


The great avalanche of western 
movies—in theaters and on television—is 
enough to drive a historian out of his 
mind. One of the most romantic and ad- 
venturous periods in American life is pre- 
sented to the kids of the nation as an 
almost continuous gun battle between vil- 
lains (black hats, vests and horses) and 
“good guys” (white hats. fancy vests and 
white horses). In this phony view of the 
West, the true stories of cattle, fences, 
irrigation, sheep-herding and homestead- 
ing are ignored as the opponents pour 40 
or 50 shots from Sam’] Colt’s “equalizer” 
without reloading. All this is preliminary 
to the story of “When Camels Invaded 
the Southwest” (page 46). The kids 
wouldn’t believe it, and you may not want 
to, either—but every word of it is abso- 
lutely true. 


* * * 


The dictionary defines “ally” as a 
confederate or associate. or a nation 
bound to another by treaty or league. In 
less formal terms, our allies are those 
countries standing with us against a com- 
mon menace. For one of the most serious 
problems facing the new Administration, 
see “Why Our Allies Doubt Us” (page 
18). 


* * * 


It isn’t PATHFINDER’s purpose to en- 
dorse gambling, so it may be startling to 
see the words “I'll Bet” at the top of 
page 28. Read on, though, and you'll see 
that the title is: “I'll Bet I Can Sell You 
More Life Insurance.” We’ve asked an 
experienced life insurance agent to dem- 
onstrate that a policy you “can’t afford” 
may be just the protection your family 
needs. Furthermore, he offers some help- 
ful tips on budgeting your income to find 
the money you'll need to pay for the in- 
surance program. 


PATHFINDER 
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AMONG OURSELVES 





Retirement Income: It is my firm 
belief that more easy-to-read articles like 
Clayton Hoagland’s “Will You Be Able 
to Retire?” [Dec. 3] would be of great 
value in encouraging the average citizen 
to accept a plan of protection and secur- 
ity that is usually well within his means 
and much more certain than any other 
investment, ... 


Frep G. Srripp 
Wyoming. N. Y. 


Utah’s Daughter: You refer to 
Mrs. Ivy Baker Priest, new Treasurer of 
the United States, as being from the state 
of Idaho [Newsfront, Dec. 17]. 

Mrs. Priest is from Bountiful, Utah, 
a town just north of Salt Lake City. 

We here in Utah have never been too 
big a state, politically speaking, and now 
we are naturally and justly proud of 
President-elect Eisenhower’s selection of 
two Utahans to high governmental posts. 

Crype F. Gitterre 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Ezra Taft Benson, Secretary of Agri- 
culture in the new Cabinet, also lives in 
Utah.—Ed. 


Loans on Woodlands: In your 
Looking fhead column [Nov. 19] you 
state that “you can now get loans on 
woodlands from at least three major in- 
surance companies. .. .” 

May I call attention to the fact that 
The Federal Land Bank of New Orleans 
and the Federal Land Bank of Columbia. 
as far hack as 1943, inaugurated a policy 
which permitted the making of loans on 
timber lands. Each of the banks has made 
a considerable number and dollar volume 
of loans on forest projects where the 
ownership was non-corporate and the 
amount involved within the statutory 
limit for land bank loans. 

In another category the banks have 
been able to serve a number of medium 
to ‘small farmers who have just a small 
woodlot, provided it is well stocked with 
timber. 

The Federal Land Bank of New Or- 
leans serves the states of Alabama, Miss- 
issippi and Louisiana, while The Federal 
Land Bank of Columbia serves North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia and 
Florida. 

W. W. Fusseir 
Vice President and Treasurer 


The Federal Land Bank of New Orleans 


Coin Craze: Your coin story [Dec. 
17] was interesting to me. ... Every night 
for weeks I have seen my brother scan- 
ning like a miser all the coins from his 
pocket, looking for the occasional one 
that may have extra value. He doesn’t 
intend to let any of these slip through 
his fingers through lack of diligence. 
I had him read your article, which empha- 
sizes how slim are the chances that he 
will find such coins, but once you have 
this mania, you’re-not easily discouraged, 
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CHAMPION SPARK PLUGS TOP ALL OTHERS 


"EUROPE &” AMERICA f 


Spark Plugs that Perform uxe tHs 
Will Make vour car Perform Better 


Every major European Grand Prix in 1952 was 
won by cars equipped with Champion Spark Plugs 
—the vast majority of them by the new World’s 
Champion Driver, Alberto Ascari, in Ferrari cars. 
Spark plugs that perform like this will obviously 
make your car perform better! Follow the experts 
and demand Champions for your car! 


CHAMPION SPARK PLUG COMPANY, TOLEDO 1, OHIO 


























GRAND PRIX ENGLAND 
GRAND PRIX HOLLAND 

GRAND PRIX BELGIUM 
GRAND PRIX FRANCE 

GRAND PRIX GERMANY 


GRAND PRIX PARIS 


Conan PRIX ITALY 
7 GRAND PRIX NAPLES 
GRAND PRIX TURIN 
GRAND PRIX MARSEILLES 

GRAND PRIX MONZA 


GRAND PRIX SICILY 





GRAND PRIX CC MIN c SRAND PRIX MONACO 


GRAND PRIX MONTE CARLO GRAND PRIX RHEIMS 


GRAND PRIX DES SABLES D’OLONNE 
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Better by Far for EVERY CAR Regardless of Make or Year 
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— facing a cold cash loss 
of $12,000 due to under-insurance 


(A true story based on Company File #205417) 


MOVED FAST when I smelled 
the smoke. But before I got 
downstairs, I knew the house 
was doomed. The house and 
almost everything in it! All I could 
do was get the family out. Out in the 
cold of a bitter January dawn! 


Worst thing about it, though, wasn’t 
the cold weather. It was the cold cash 
loss facing me and my family. I was 
way under-insured on both house 
and furnishings. Therefore, the fire 
left me out of pocket more than 


$12,000. 


Are your house and furnishings under-insured ? 


Likely enough, they are... unless you’ve recently brought your 
fire insurance into line with today’s increased values. 


If you haven’t, do this now to protect yourself against 
serious loss: write for a free Inventory Booklet that helps you 
to figure the present value of your household contents 


and personal belongings. 


And don’t delay seeing your Hartford Fire Insurance 
Company Agent or your own insurance broker. It’s an 


insurance man’s business to find the weak spots in your pro- 
tection program... and to show you how to “plug” 
them efficiently and economically. 


Year in and year out you'll do well with the 


Hartford 


Hartford Fire Insurance Company ° 
Hartford Live Stock Insurance Company 


Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 
° Hartford 15, Connecticut | 

















Yardley for Pathfinder 


it seems. He has already been through all 
the old trunks and boxes in our attic. . .. 
After watching night after night, 
I fear I may soon succumb. Already, sur- 
reptitiously of course, I glance over my 
pocket change before letting him see it. 
... Your article, I must admit, has served 
to whet my interest... . 
GEORGE RANDALL 
Camden, N. J. 


e e | casually inspected the coins in 
my purse and there was a quarter that 
seems to fit the description of the Liberty 
Standing quarter you list on page 37. 
Can you put me in touch with some com- 
pany interested in numismatics? 

Mrs. JOHNANNA B. LANHAM 
Auburn, Il. 


ee What are one dollar gold coins 
dated 1850 and 1857 worth? 
J. H. Kevr 
Walnut Hill, Ill. 


e e | have a few coins in fine condi- 
tion. Would like to sell them. Can you 
help me? 

N. JAMES 
Eastman, Ga. 


PATHFINDER cannot. attempt to an- 
swer questions about individual coins. 
For help in determining the value of coins 
or in contacting dealers and collectors, 
the following are recommended: 

United States Coins by Wilfrid Dell- 
quest (M. Barrows and Co., 425 Fourth 
Ave., New York: $2). Quotes average 
prices paid by dealers. 

The Numismatist, publication of the 
American Numismatic Association. For 
50 cents, a sample copy can be obtained 
frem P. O. Box 2155, Wichita 1, Kansas. 
For contacting dealers and collectors. 

Also, classified telephone directories 
have names and addresses of local coin 


dealers—Ed. 
Christmas Editorial: Your column 


“True Meaning of Christmas” [Dec. 17] 
expresses so beautifully the way many of 
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us feel about this cherished holiday that 
I must take a moment from my office du- 
ties to thank you for it and for the spirit 
in which it was written... . 


Jackson Heights, N. Y. 


Reversed Ketteringism: There is 
one of “Boss Ket’s” sayings [Dec. 17] 
that could be turned around and still have 
a lot of truth in it... . 

He says: “Thinking is the one thing 
in the world upon which no one has ever 
been able to put a tax or tariff.” How 
about: “We have had a lot of taxes and 
tariffs that never had any thinking back 
of them.” ... 

Frank R. Rix 
lion, N. Y. 


Inspiration: Various members of 
our organization were highly pleased with 
your article entitled “I Saved My County 
\ Million Dollars” [Dec. 17] by Arthur 
Kuenzi of our group. We take reflected 
glory in this piece and will use it as a 
further source of inspiration in our sub- 
sequent activities. ... 

RicHarp C. SMITH 
Secretary-Treasurer 
Jefferson County Taxpayers Association 


Jefferson, Wis. 


Champion Family: Your article 
“What Happens to 4-H Club Health 
Champs” [Dec. 3] was especially interest- 
ing since we are former 4-H Club mem- 
bers, are still interested, and knew El- 
eanor Chapman Phelps, whom you fea- 
ture in the article and on the cover, in 
Knox County, Ohio. She was an expert 
in making her own clothes while still in 
her teens and in a 4-H sewing club. 
Eleanor’s four sisters are outstanding in 
club work too. And her entire family is 
interested in community work. 

WituiaM and Miriam MILLER 
Worcester, Mass. 


In writing to the editors, address 
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Ned H. Dearborn (left), president of the National Safety Council, presenting the Award o} 
Honor to Cleo F. Craig, president of the American Telephone and Telegraph Company. 


Bell Telephone Companies 


Receive Highest Award of 


National Safety Council 


Bell telephone men and women are 
proud of the Award of Honor pre- 
sented to them recently by the 
National Safety Council. The award 
was in recognition of an outstand- 
ing record for two years. 


It is no accident that the com- 
munications industry leads in safety. 
Telephone equipment and_build- 
ings are designed for safety. And 
on the wall of every Bell telephone 
building are these words — “No job 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


is so important and no service is so 
urgent that we cannot take time to 
perform our work safely.” 


The lineman on the pole, the 
driver on the highway, the operator 
at the switchboard, the men and 
women in the business offices — all 
have tried hard to live up to this 
safety creed, 

We're grateful for this award and 
we're going to keep on trying to 
make the record even better. 


“A Good Place to Work” 
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"There just int any 
Smokin’ experence 
compared to lightin’ 
up a pipeful of coos, 
rich-Hlavored RA! 


Grinhion’ Cbemtn 


Banjo-playing comic and star 
of ‘Grand Ole Opry” 4g 


TUNE IN 
Grand Ole Opry 
Saturday Nights 

on NBC 





‘Prince Albert 
is easy fo roll... 
pours freely and 
rolls up quickly 
without ov i 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 


EASY ON YOUR TONGUE! Prince Albert is spe- 
cially treated by the patented* “No-Bite” process 
to insure against tongue bite! 


EASY TO DRAW! Crimp cut Prince Albert packs 
just right in your pipe. Smokes cool, mild and 
mellow! 

EASY ON YOUR POCKETBOOK! Prince Albert 
gives you more choice tobacco in every pocket 
tin. More smoking pleasure for your money! 


EASY TO ROLL! You can’t beat Prince Albert for 
a “makin’s” stays put... 


crRiImMP CUT 
ONG BURNING PIPE a 


CIGARETTE TOBACC TOBACCO s” cigarette! Rolls easy ... 


doesn’t dribble out the ends! 
*Process Patented July 30, 1907 


Prince Albert 


AMERICA’S LARGEST-SELLING SMOKING TOBACCO! 
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ASK PATHFINDER 





Here are answers to a variety of 
questions which readers have asked 


“PATHFINDER. We cannot undertake to an- 


swer questions of purely personal con- 
cern, but if you have a question which 
you think many others would like to see 
answered, send it to Ask Pathfinder, 
1323 M Street, N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 


Is there a regulation restricting 
military duty for brothers of serv- 
icemen killed in combat since the 


start of World War II? 


A. A Defense Department directive 


dated Aug. 27, 1951, covers assignment 
of “sole remaining sons” of families who 


Sept. 16. 
1940. It applies in cases where “the 
father or one or more sons or daughters,” 
as a result of their service, have been 
died as a result of wounds, acci- 
dents or disease, are captured or missing. 
physically dis- 
abled, hospitalized and unemployed as 
a result of the disability. The sole remain- 
ing son of such a family, upon his or a 
parent’s request, will not be 
actual combat duty. 


assigned to 


Who is the loser from the 
gradual thinning or wearing down 


of coins? 


A. Treasury regulations allow the 
public to exchange worn coins at face 


value. Special Congressional appropria- 
tions make up the cost of recoinage of 
these “uncurrent” (worn) coins. 


How was the official height of 


| Mount Everest established? Is it still 
| growing? 


A. A trigonometrical survey was 
completed in 1841 under the direction of 
a British military engineer, Sir George 
Everest. It determined the position and 
altitude of the world’s highest known 
mountain, which was named in his honor. 

Dr. Edouard Wyss-Dunant, leader of 
the recent Swiss mountain-climbing ex- 
pedition which came within a short dis- 
tance of reaching Everest’s peak, says the 


mountain is continuing to grow and 
estimates it is now 29,610 feet high. 


However, an Indian geological expert be- 
lieves it is now 29,200 feet (possibly due 
to the addition of 198 feet during a 1950 
earthquake). The present official height 
is given as 29,002 feet. 


When did the United States 
bury its gold at Fort Knox, Ky? How 
much is there? 

A. The steel and concrete U. S. 
Bullion Depository at Fort Knox military 
reservation was completed in 1936. In 
1937 the first shipments of gold bullion 
were moved there from various U.S. 
mints. At present about $12.5 billion in 
gold, in custody of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, is stored there, in bars weighing 
approximately 2714 pounds. This is about 
half the total stored gold, the rest being 
in U.S. mints and assay offices. 
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FROM WASHINGTON 


GOVERNMENT AND PRIVATE ECONOMIC STUDIES PREDICT A GOOD PERIOD AHEAD. Even with 
a leveling off of strictly defense spending, many half-and-half 
projects are planned.if necessary to take up the slack. Example is 
Michigan Representative John Dingell's proposal for 100,000 miles of 
superhighways for both defense and commercial purposes. 


AIR FORCE CHIEF OF STAFF GENERAL HOYT VANDENBERG'S article saying that Soviet 
Russia has produced five times the number of planes we have in five 
years was partially designed to balance criticism of Air Force high 
spending, to ward off an appropriation slash from Congress. 


A REPORT ON DEFENSE DEPARTMENT COMPETITION with private enterprise is so hot a 
Congressional subcommittee has about decided not to let it go to the 
public. 


ARMED FORCES ROAST $100 MILLION WORTH OF COFFEE each year in their own plants 
at a cost, considering capital investment, far greater than the cost 
would be from private firms. 


HOUSE REPUBLICANS HOPE TO ORGANIZE A NEW GOP POLICY COMMITTEE to map party 
strategy as the Senators do with their policy committee. The group 
would number 20, name its own chairman. 


MEMBERS OF THE SO-CALLED "CHOWDER AND MARCHING CLUB" are behind the new move 
to plan GOP attitudes before committees tackle new legislation. They 
are two-— to five-term members, neither green freshman nor old timers 
with vested interests. 


PRIVATE INDUSTRY MAY TAKE A SHARE OF ATOMIC POWER DEVELOPMENT if the Govern- 
ment can work out an amendment to the-Atomic Energy Act spelling out 
such matters as availability of materials and patent rights. Na- 
tional Security Resources Board wants speedier atomic power develop— 
ment to hedge against the "extraordinarily rapid rate" at which we 
are using up our strategic materials for defense production. 


ANTITRUST LEGISLATION is in line for overhauling. Commerce Department's Busi- 
ness Advisory Council suggests laws aimed at "effective competition" 
rather than the ideal but impractical "perfect competition." 


A GUARANTEED ANNUAL WAGE is CIO President Walter Reuther's fond hope for or-— 
ganized labor. He first publicly voiced the idea as UAW president 
in March of 1951, may try to push it now as head of the 4 million-— 
member CIO. - 


AROUND THE WORLD, as in Washington, Stalin's peace words received a cautious 
reception. Britain's Winston Churchill is an advocate of face-—to- 
face meetings, but Ike prefers to await more concrete proposals, may 
discuss the matter further during a longer and more important meeting 
with the British Prime Minister later. Ike promises no secret deal 
with Winnie. 


ELECTION IN WESTERN AUSTRIA next month will wind up in a Conservative-Socialist 
coalition similar to the present government. But it will give Aus- 
trians a chance to see how much strength is held by the neo-Nazi 
League of Independents, now holding 16 seats in the Austrian parlia- 
ment. 


ACCORDING TO U.S. INTELLIGENCE REPORTS, Albania is ripe for a Tito-like revolt 
against Moscow control. A Greek-Italian-Yugoslavian joint statement, 
backed by the West, concerning Albania's future could set it off. 
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The guard changes 


“I Do Solemnly Swear . . .”’ About 
noon on Jan. 20 Dwight David Eisen- 
hower will place his hand on the 200- 
year-old Bible used to swear in another 
general back in 1789 and will take the 
oath from Chief Justice Fred M. Vinson. 
The 34th President of the United States 
(Truman called himself the 32nd, count- 
ing twice-President Cleveland once) will 
stand on a platform on Capitol Hill which 
may or may not have political signifi- 
cance: It’s constructed of No. 2 Southern 
pine boards. 


The Big Parade. The traditional 
inaugural parade—in 11 divisions—will 
be led by the float of Kansas, designated 
by Texas-born Ike as his home state. 
Richard Nixon’s California float will be 
second, followed by floats of the other 
states in order of their admission to the 
Union. All floats will carry out the theme 
of Crusade in America—Ike’s campaign 
motto. 

Spectators in grandstands along 
Pennsylvania Avenue will see at least 
three elephants, watch crack marching 
units from Annapolis, the Coast Guard 
Academy and the Merchant Marine 
schools and will hear the West Point 
band. Picked troops from Korea will car- 
ry their regimental colors. The lst Bat- 
talion of the 3rd Infantry Regiment will 
escort its new commander-in-chief. Long 
Beach, Calif., is sending its mounted 
police troop of 49 palomino horses to es- 
cort the Vice-President. Hilda Gay May- 
berry of Louisville, Ky., the nation’s lead- 
ing baton twirler, will step high along the 
Avenue. Educated eyes will look ahead of 
the roar in hopefully clear skies to see the 
jets in formation. And if the prediction is 
correct, no one will be wet or too cold. 

Mr. Truman will leave for Indepen- 
dence, Mo., after the ceremony. He'll be 
escorted to Union Station by a Secret 
Service courtesy guard. Then he’s on his 
own as a private citizen. 


The Light Fantastic. On inaugu- 
ration night the traditional ball will be 
held in both the Armory and the George- 
town University gym, and the fortunate 
ticket-holders will march or dance—they 
say you can do either—to A March to 
Eisenhower, written by Pittsburghers 
Hiram Hirsch and Mrs. Jewell Frank. 
The first verse closes with, “It’s a great 
day for the USA, it’s a grand great day.” 


Leaders’ Meetings. Eisenhower’s 


conciliatory meeting with Senator Robert 
A. Taft, despite the headlines, was just 
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one of a series of executive-legislative get- 
togethers through which Ike and his staff 
hope to create smooth sailing. These 
friendly talks are needed to smooth the 
rift which was developing as a result of 
Administration appointments made with- 
out consulting members of Congress. 

Following the talk, Taft made a state- 
ment which diplomatically balanced a 
contradiction of common terms: He 
thought there would be no difficulty in 
working out a “program that will be pro- 
gressive and will put the country back on 
the road we abandoned 20 years ago be- 
fore the New Deal.” 

The man who sat in the driver’s seat 
20 years ago lunched with Ike. Elder 
Statesman Herbert Hoover dropped by to 
talk about Government reorganization. 
Attending the meeting was Dr. Arthur 
Flemming, president of Ohio Wesleyan 
and a member of a committee studying 
Temple University’s Government reor- 
ganization-plan. 


The new Congress 


Program. A budget request of some 
$70 billion faces the new Congress, along 
with carryover appropriations which could 
bring Government expenditures to’ about 
$80 billion for fiscal 1954. Congress must 
decide what to do about taxes and will 
find increasing pressure to limit personal 
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income taxes to 25% of individual in- 
come. 

Price, wage and rent controls must 
either be put in order or abandoned. The 
Taft-Hartley law will either be amended 
or rewritten. The election issue of tide- 
lands oil is high priority. Flood control, 
reclamation, the long-proposed St. Law- 
rence Seaway and debate on some form of 
national health insurance are sure to 
come up. The Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, the Government loan agency 
started by Herbert Hoover, made a net 
income of $10.9 million last year, but 
pressure exists to abolish the $5.5 billion 
organization. 

Revision and expansion of the Social 
Security program is in the offing, Ike 
promised. Today, one out of every twelve 
Americans is 65 or older. 

Eisenhower and Stevenson both criti- 
cized the McCarran-Walter Act, designed 
to keep Communists out of the country, 
but which also affords preference to cer- 
tain national groups for immigration. The 
State Department has received complaints 
from foreign governments regarding sea- 
men, whose shore leave is affected by the 
legislation. 


Foreign Affairs. Internationally, 
gift aid is on the way out and Congress - 
will consider more businesslike means of 
foreign assistance. Conditions attached to 
foreign aid as a whole are in for careful 
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PLANNERS. Hoover, Flemming and Ike emerge from a luncheon talk on how 
to reorganize the Federal Government for greater efficiency. (SEE: Meetings) 
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SALVATION, Billy Graha 


scrutiny. The NATO slowdown annoyed 
Gen. Matthew Ridgway, Supreme Com- 
mander in Europe, and many Congress- 
men disliked the fact that Britain, France 
and Italy have shipped $2.5 million in 
strategic materials behind the Iron Cur- 
tain. (Their excuse: The contracts were 
made before Congress passed the Battle 
Act, allowing the President to stop aid to 
any country sending war potential mate- 
rial to Russia or her satellites. ) 

Reciprocal trade agreements, begun 
by Cordell Hull, come up for action and 
the old tariff battle will be fought again. 
A surprising amount of sentiment seems 
to be growing for freer trade policies. 


Personnel. The 83rd Congress dif- 
fers from the old in more ways than an 
elephant differs from a donkey. Mid- 
western Republicans will head 13 of the 
19 standing House committees and will 
control 9 of the 15 standing Senate com- 
mittees. 

Considerable crossing of party lines 
will be necessary to carry controversial 
legislation because of the slim Repub- 
lican majority—and not all the Repub- 
licans hold the same political philosophy. 
If supporters of what are expected to be 
liberal proposals by Ike want them 
enacted, concessions on lesser matters 
probably must be made to far right- 
wingers. 

California Governor Earl Warren’s 
selection of Thomas Kuchel (pronounced 
Kee-kull) to replace incoming Vice-Pres- 
ident Richard Nixon in the Senate ap- 
pears to add another Eisenhower Repub- 
lican to the list. 

Investigations of corruption and com- 
munism will continue. Both Senator 
Joseph McCarthy, who will head the per- 
manent Senate Investigating Committee, 
and Representative Harold Velde, who 
takes over the House Un-American Ac- 
tivities Committee, promise to look for 
Reds in education as well as Government. 
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Military 


Korean War Report. U.S. soldiers 
in Korea listened to Billy Graham preach 
about salvation, but draftees there found 
more material encouragement in Army 
Secretary Frank Pace’s announcement 
that they would be eligible for release 
after 20 months’ active service. Discour- 
agement came for some when Gen. Mark 
Clark said soldiers not on the front will 
need 38 to 40 points for rotation instead 
of 36: Front-line troops earn 4 points a 
month, near-front troops 3, and rear-eche- 
lon soldiers 2. And American families 
heard news of 155 more men killed, 
wounded and missing; the war had taken 


Wide World 
BATON QUEEN. Louisville’s Hilda Gay 
Mayberry will strut Inauguration Day. 





that many more casualties to bring the 
total to 128,238, including 20,207 killed 
in action. 

The Reserve. Reservists of all 
types, including the National Guard, 
were organized into a new three-part 
reserve program effective Jan. 1. Ready 
Reserve, the classification for post-Korea 
draftees, may be called “in time of 
emergency declared by the Congress or 
proclaimed by the President”; Standby 
Reserve may be called only in time of 
war or when authorized by Congress; 
Retired Reserve may be called “only in 
time of war or national emergency de- 
clared by the Congress or otherwise au- 
thorized by law.” Generally speaking, 
the Standby won’t be taken until the 
Ready group (now limited to 1.5 million 
for all branches together) is exhausted. 

Draft call for next month totals 53.- 
000, the largest in two years. 

If military manpower needs remain 
substantially the same, deferment of 
fathers and college students with satisfac- 
tory grades probably can continue two 
more years, predicts Robert Goodwin of 
the Labor Department’s Defense Man- 
power Administration. But the deferred 
student who becomes a father before 
graduation thereby becoming eligible for 
a second deferment, may not be safe. 
Selective Service, Congress and the Pen- 
tagon are anxious to see a change in the 
law making double deferments impos- 


sible. 


The world around 


Gallic Parade. French politicians 
engaged in a national pastime: changing 
premiers. Antoine Pinay, who appeared 
as the brightest hope of the postwar 
Republic, resigned Dec. 23 after less than 
ten months in office. His “save-the-franc” 
government fell on the matter of using 
for other social welfare programs money 
allotted to the oversubscribed family wel- 
fare fund. 

Several political leaders failed to 
muster enough strength to form a cabi- 
net and one of them, DeGaullist Jacques 
Soustelle, cried that France is “really im- 
possible to govern” in a system which 
permits governments to fall on even 
minor matters. Pinay’s tenure was among 
the longest of 16 premiers since the war. 


No Private Lives. Would you really 
like to be a queen? It’s not all satins, 
ermines and pomp. A sympathetic Lon- 
don newspaper suggests that British of- 
ficials allow Queen Elizabeth to have an- 
other baby if she wants one, even though, 
regretfully, pregnancy might throw awry 
elaborate plans for various Common- 
wealth tours by the Queen and the Duke 
of Edinburgh. 


Chiang’s Claims. To nobody’s sur- 
prise, candidates backed by Chiang Kai- 
shek’s Kuomintang Party won most of the 
seats in Formasa’s local elections. By 
contrast, it was somewhat surprising to 
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learn—and a bit hard to believe entirely 
—that Nationalist guerrillas on the 
Chinese mainland and coastal islands 
had inflicted 41,727 casualties on the 
Communists last year. Chiang’s Defense 
Ministry claimed at least temporary cap- 
ture of 21 towns, 350 villages, nine 
islands and stores of material. In this 
buildup for another try at getting into 
the Korean War, no Nationalist casual- 
ties were announced. 


Investigations 


The Red Trail. Secretary of State 
Dean Acheson seemed weary of it all 
when a Federal grand jury racked his 
department for blocking a report on U.S. 
Communists working for the United 
Nations. 

After a verbal pummeling for not 
checking on all Americans in the U.N. 
(there are thousands working for inter- 
national organizations) and for not in- 
vestigating fast enough on those who are 
checked, Acheson burst out: “Go ahead 
and criticize us. Maybe my successor can 
do better than I did.” 

The grand jury had planned to re- 
port last October, but—according to some 
testimony—the Justice Department asked 
a delay, fearing it would become a politi- 
cal football; and State thought it might 
embarrass the nation when the U.N. con- 
vened. 

But Acheson agreed that U.S. Com- 
munists should not be in the U.N. and 
that stronger methods should be used. 
With this and a quip by Acheson—“My 
hindsight is sore at this point”—most 
people concerned seemed reluctantly sat- 


BUICK. Roadmaster Riviera offers 188-h.p. V-8 en- 


gine; wire wheel covers are optional on all models. 


CHEVROLET. Body styling for 1953 emphasizes a 


new front-end look, more comfort. Above: the Bel Air. 
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United Press 
LANKY, Harriet, 4% feet tall 
and 145 pounds at birth, makes 
the sixth member of America’s 
largest giraffe population at the 
Washington, D.C., zoo. 


isfied. The FBI will henceforth investi- 
gate old and new American workers in 
the U.N.; the Justice Department will 
work through a new grand jury for spe- 
cific indictments. But U.N. Secretary Gen- 
eral Trygve Lie isn’t happy about such 
conflicting outside help. 


Katyn Followup. The mass murder 
of 15,000 Polish army officers and intel- 
lectual leaders, originally blamed on the 
Nazis, has been attributed to the Russian 
secret police by a special House com- 
mittee after a year of investigation here 


New body styles from GM assembly lines 


and abroad. The committee report on the 
Katyn Forest massacre, which occurred 
in western Russia sometime after 1940, 
called for sending the evidence to the 
United Nations. It also recommended in- 
vestigation of similar Communist tactics 
in Korea and called ‘for a quizzing of 
Army Intelligence for suppressing or los- 
ing a report on the Katyn affair. This re- 
port pointed to Russia as the perpetrator 
in 1945. 


Town & country 


Popular Fellow. Next best thing to 
home for men in the service is a letter. 
And for servicemen, Austin Hale, a 71- 
year-old bachelor of Weston, Mass., prob- 
ably is the best-liked manein town next to 
their families. For 11 years Hale has been 
writing to Weston’s service men and 
women. When personal correspondence 
grew out of hand, he turned the project 
into a mimeographed home-town newslet- 
ter, sent the 2,000-word review of events 
and names to 350 persons during the 
peak of World War II. Hale spent three 
months in the hospital last year, but his 
HATTSWC (Here and There to Show 
We Care) continued. The newsletter is 
fairly expensive, he admits, but “I don’t 
worry about that. .. . I figure it’s a little 
touch of home” and it will continue as 
long as the need exists. 


Mail-order Bargains. Sears, Roe- 
buck & Co.’s 1953 midwinter catalogue of 
452 pages, listing 30,000 items, reduces 
prices on more than 5,000. Some mer- 
chandise is cut 50% and the over-all re- 
duction amounts to about 9%. 


CADILLAC. Sports-style 210-h.p. El Dorado features 


wrap-around windshield, Orlon top, new wire wheels. 


OLDSMOBILE. More visibility as new lines dress up 
the Deluxe “88” sedan, lowest-priced 1953 style. 
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United Press 


NEED UNWORRIED MINDS. Carl Vinson (left) and Dewey Short (center), old and new chairmen 
of the House Armed Services Committee, hear Gen. Hoyt S. Vandenberg, Air Force Chief of Staff. 


How much should we pay Congressmen? 


Enough to meet industry’s competition for the 
best administrators, business leaders declare 


O WE pay enough to the men and 
women—the members of Congress 
—who write our laws, establish 

policies which shape our lives, determine 
our taxes and spend our billions? 

Are the monetary rewards we offer to 
them sufficient to attract the highest types 
of men from more lucrative pursuits? 

The answer, from 150 business and 


industrial leaders queried by Patu- 
FINDER, is emphatically “No!” 
Congressmen themselves, although 


they grumble in the cloakrooms about the 
inadequacy of their salaries, are reluctant 
to discuss the matter openly, let alone 
take steps to improve the situation. 
There’s too much political dynamite in it. 

For that reason, Wheeler McMillen, 
PATHFINDER’s editor-in-chief, with the 
idea that an independent discussion could 
be constructive, asked for the opinion of 
captains of industry whose experience 
lends authority to their estimates as to 
how Congressional services should be re- 
warded. 

More than a third of the replies—63 
of the 150—favored a salary of $25,000 a 
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year for Senators, who as of this year re- 
ceive $15,000. Almost as many—55— 
favored the $25,000 figure for Representa- 
tives, whose salaries are now the same as 
those of Senators. 

Twenty-eight of the business leaders 
urged $20,000 a year for Senators, while 
34 recommended the same salary for Rep- 
resentatives. 

Seventeen suggested salaries of more 
than $25,000—one favored $75,000—for 
Senators. Ten suggested more than $25,- 
000 for Representatives, with one for 
$65,000 and two for $50,000. 


Costly Lawmaking. Many Con- 
gressmen not only have trouble living on 
their pay but also go into the red. The 
average member suffers a deficit of about 
$3,000 a year, according to a recent esti- 
mate. 

Heaviest load on our lawmakers is 
the maintenance of two homes—one 
where they hail from and the other in 


Washington. Other drains are social 
costs, travel beyond that compensated for, 
demands from constituents that take a 
dollar here and there. and calls from 
churches and charities that cannot be ig- 
nored. 

To supplement what the Government 
pays them, more than half the members 
of Congress keep a hand in some kind of 
private enterprise. Others go on lecture 
tours. These outside activities often take 
time and energy from the main job at 
hand—the writing of complicated legisla- 
tion with far-reaching effects. 

As inflation and taxes have hit the 
average citizen, so have they hit the mem- 
ber of Congress (see chart, page 17). 
With a gross salary of $15,000 this year, 
the average member will surrender $2,191 
in Federal taxes, leaving $12,809 in take- 
home pay. But his purchasing power, in 
terms of 1940 dollars, will be only $6,700. 
That is about $500 more than his pur- 
chasing power in 1945, when his salary 
was $10,000 but taxes were lower and in- 
flation wasn’t so bad. But it is $2,913 less 
in purchasing power than in 1940, when 
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his salary also was $10,000. If he got 
$25,000 this year—the figure most busi- 
ness leaders recommend—he would have 
$9,633 in purchasing power (on the 1940 
basis). This would almost exactly match 
his purchasing power of 13 years ago. 


Poorer Job? Referring to Vice- 
President-elect Richard M. Nixon, who 
received financial aid from a small group 
of citizens and whose case sharply fo- 
cused attention upon the question of Con- 
gressional pay, the president of a mid- 
western furnace company wrote: 

“Had Dick Nixon gone into business 
fresh out of college, he undoubtedly 
would have risen to a position in industry 
which would command at least a $35,000 
annual salary. Fortunately for the United 
States he chose politics. . . . We cannot 
expect to hire all our members of Con- 
gress at so much less than they could earn 
in private industry.” 

The head of a Wisconsin firm build- 
ing electrical tools wrote: “One of the 
crying shames of our country is the fact 
that people in public office—whether they 
be local, state or Federal—are under- 
paid.” 

While favoring increases for Con- 
gressmen, an Illinois manufacturer added 
a postscript: “I think they should quit 
throwing our money down the sewer.” 

Said the. president of a large New 
York firm: “I believe that it is not in 
the public interest to have the pay out of 
line with the going market for men of 
the caliber we would like to see in public 
office. While the amount of pay alone will 


not insure our obtaining better men, the 
lack of adequate compensation may effec- 
tively eliminate from public life some who 
may be eminently qualified but unable to 
take the economic consequences.” 

The idea that adequate pay would 
keep legislators from temptation is ex- 
pressed in many of the replies. “If we are 
to restore dignity to government and re- 
store the confidence of much of our popu- 
lation in the integrity of their elected 
officials,” wrote an executive, “we ought 
to pay them adequately enough that they 
need resort to no subterfuges.” 

Sufficient pay would’ induce good 
men to return to Congress rather than 
drop out after a term or two because of 
financial hardships, according to several 
of the executives. 

While urging more pay, a number of 
the writers envisioned a new problem, 
that of “making the ‘political plum so al- 
luring as to invite all kinds of political 
machinations, perhaps ending, up with 
less representation than now.” 

The head of a large New Jersey mill 
commented: “If you put a man with the 
capabilities of a Representative in an in- 
dustrial plant and expected decisions and 
the responsibilities he has to take, you 
would: have to pay him at least $20,000 
per annum. I think every worker is 
worthy of his hire.” 

Executives differed considerably on 
the question of tax-free expense allow- 
ances for members of Congress. “Man- 
agement executives in business and indus- 
try do not have a ceiling imposed upon 
them for traveling and business ex- 


penses,” said one who favored an “open- 
end” allowance to cover actual out-of- 
pocket expenses. The majority urged 
$5,000 in allowances, a few as much as 
$10,000. 

Many, however, opposed tax-free al- 
lowances on the ground that, as one suc- 
cinctly put it, “They of all people ought 
to know how serious taxes are and how 
deeply they bite.” 

Reserving opinion on what consti- 
tutes an adequate wage for a member of 
Congress, quite a few business leaders 
recommended that the matter be studied 
by experts before a decision is made. 


Heller’s Plan. This is in keeping 
with a program advocated Jan. 5 by Rob- 
ert Heller, business engineer of Cleveland 
and chairman of the National Committee 
for Strengthening Congress. Heller urged 
that a commission consisting of Bernard 
Baruch, Herbert Hoover and Adlai Ste- 
venson study the whole problem. 

The commission would work closely 
with Congress and “once the recom- 
mendations were crystallized, it would be 
the duty of leaders of both parties .. . 
to work for passage of the necessary leg- 
islation on a genuine bipartisan basis, 
by acclamation if possible.” 

But Heller agrees, even before such a 
study, as do most of the nation’s top 
business leaders, that the men who play 
such an important part in our destinies 
“should get enough money so that they 
need no outside income to permit conduct 
of their work and their home lives with 
comfort and dignity.” 


TAXES & INFLATION HIT YOUR LAWMAKERS, TOO 


Gross Salary 





Take-home pay 
(after taxes) 





\o 


*Plus $2,500 tax-free expense allowance. 
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Purchasing power 
in 1940 dollars 


— 
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OU, as an American, are today 
} committed to defend half the world 
against Red aggression, and even 
more—some 70 nations—against misery 
and misrule, ignorance and disease. That 
is the burden of world leadership thrust 
upon our people in the last ten years. Its 
cost this year alone will take more than 
$1,500 from every American family— 
87% of your taxes go for war or peace 
efforts. 

We have spent $72 billion on our 
allies since 1940. We have spent multi- 
plied millions more to gain their friend- 
ship. But the hot wrath of Russia’s “hate 
America” campaign is often mild com- 
pared to the cold scorn of many of our 
friends. And it is our fault—for trying to 
sell a system instead of a principle to 
supplant the Communist “religion.” 

We duck reality by blaming Red 
propaganda. It was no Communist who 
said: “I do not believe the American na- 
tion has the experience, sagacity or self- 
restraint necessary for world leadership.” 
It was no decadent intellectual who 
wrote: “It is not what separates the 
United States and the Soviet Union that 
should frighten us, but what those two de- 
humanizing technocracies have in com- 
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SHE’S NO RED. Britons fear an inexperienced U.S. leading the world. 


mon.” It was a lifelong liberal who re- 
marked that “the U.S. must begin to 
think of allied nations as something other 
than barbarians waiting for the privilege 
of being carved in the American image.” 


A Hundred Echoes. Those com- 
ments by a Briton, a Frenchman and an 
Indian—thinking men and anti-Commu- 
nists all—were appeals that moved wide 
segments of their nativns. They are 
echoed in a hundred tongues across the 
free world, then boosted by the Reds to 
shrill new heights. Why are we losing 
men’s faith? 

Beneath the obvious answers—under 
the bitterness and envy that always at- 
tends a world leader, the standard scorn 
for a national tintype in the person of 
our soldiers abroad—a new concept is 
emerging: of our failure to export the 
“American revolution.” Doing so may 
well prove the incoming Administration’s 
most critical single task. But its success 
depends in the first place on our under- 
standing ourselves. 

In the struggle for civilization, there 
are patterns of strength and patterns of 
principle. For the first, we know where 
we are headed—collective security ar- 





While people seek hope and 
dream of personal liberty, 
we talk capitalism, riches 
and democrdcy — yet neither 


truly understands the other 


Why our 


allies 
doubt us 


By Peter J. CeELviers 


rangements are already ringing the Red 
orbit. Soon we will be able to tighten the 
ring. But in the fight to win men rather 
than to control them, to sell not capital- 
ism or democracy but liberty of the in- 
dividual, we are still uncertain of our- 
selves. 

To Americans generally, something 
seems out of kilter— 

e @ When we count among our team- 
mates a Fascist dictator and a Communist 
one, minor Asiatic strongmen, propped- 
up Middle Eastern monarchs and assorted 
politicians using us for narrow personal 
aims; 

e e When the German generals and 
the Japanese industrialists who fought us 
only eight years ago are numbered now 
among our most favored friends—ahead 
of wartime allies, nations that embody 
the purest democracy ; 

e e When our foreign aid appears to 
reward anti-communism rather than pro- 
democracy, our technical help often bol- 
sters rich ruling minorities only, we judge 
allies by their devotion to the- American 
system rather than to liberty in their 
own lands; 

e @ When often, instead of further- 
ing U.S. aims, our policies merely counter 
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Soviet moves, our actions are shaped by 
the pressures of little lobbies and the ad- 
vice of one-track ex-Communists; 

e e When the widespread belief in 
Europe is that U.S. hysteria rather than 
Soviet calculation will trigger World War 
Ill. And that even without war, needless 
American pressure for rearmament 
threatens ruin and communism to our 
allies. 

Americans generally are conscious 
only of their generosity and good will 
toward the rest of the world. Yet a glance 
around the world that we lead today is 
enough to set alarms ringing. 

Bolstered by the NATO defense net- 
work, Western Europe is moving toward 
unity. But France and Germany, Italy 
and Yugoslavia, Spain and the rest of Eu- 
rope are in conflict. The localized fights 
of World War III threaten on the borders 
of Germany and Yugoslavia. 


Rising Suns? In the Far East, con- 
tained temporarily by the growing Pacific 
defense network, World War III already 
is under way in Korea, Malaya and Indo- 
china. India and Pakistan are at odds; 
Burma, Indonesia, Formosa and Japan 
are torn by internal power struggles. 

The power vacuum in the Middle 
East is an open invitation to Russia— 
with the welcome mat out in Iran. Africa 
is torn by conflict between blacks and 
whites, Latin America by the struggle be- 
tween fascism and communism in labor. 
Bogged in propaganda wrangles, the 
United Nations is bypassed by the major 
powers, impotent even over the smaller 
nations; its chief official has resigned and 
one of his aides is a despairing suicide. 

Wherever our allies are at odds, 
there is opportunity for Russia. Yet we 
have pushed the concept of mutual’ se- 
curity in every form—economic, techni- 
cal, military. These policies are so clearly 
in the common interest that they should 
galvanize the free world. Still we are 
feared and mistrusted. Why? 

We have operated on the theory that 
bread beats faith, that hunger is our ene- 
my. But the appeal of communism is hope 
—the false promise of change, of relief 
from oppression, of each man’s playing a 
real part in his nation’s future. That it 
has been effective is our failure rather 
than a Soviet success. 

For this is what America offers the 
free men of the world. But we have con- 
centrated a material attack on commu- 
nism. And poverty is not the prime 
breeder: the Italian province of Tuscany 
is relatively well off and relatively Red, 
whereas the miserable Sicilians are not 


Red at all. 


A Fallacy. It is a fallacy to suggest 
that the Marshall Plan cut Communist 
strength. The heavy Red vote in France 
after World War II was a protest against 
war by those who had fought beside the 
Communists in the anti-Nazi underground. 
Disillusion with Russia rather than our 
aid cut away sympathizers. The Commu- 
nist Party has lost less than 10% of its 
strength since 1946. But we have not even 
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won defaulting fellow travelers to our 
banner. 

Men are afraid of America. They do 
not know us. But we too do not know 
them. Many Indians said they’d prefer to 
starve before they took American wheat 
—when the U.S. Congress debated ex- 
change of critical materials for grain at 
the height of the late Indian famine. We 
have rejected the counsel of experienced 
nations on matters affecting them closely: 
France, for example, knows Germany and 
India knows the Chinese. 

Take the difference between Ameri- 
can and European capitalism and the im- 
pact of ECA (now MSA) funds and 
knowhow. With limited markets, Europe’s 
industrialists have found a workable profit 
only in low wages and high markups. We 
believe in mass markets, narrow profit 
margins and high wages; it is the essence 
of our prosperity. As a way of carrying 
that prosperity to the Old World, Ameri- 
can aid has been geared to one thing: 
productivity. Ultimately, this may be ef- 
fective, as European trade barriers are 
broken down. But until then, mass pro- 
duction has dropped prices without rais- 
ing wages enough to create a mass mar- 
ket. Workers are tantalized—while the 
real benefits have accrued to management. 
In Italy today there are more $1 million- 
a-year men, paying less taxes, than in the 
US. 

The problem of Europe comes down 
to who will curb Europe’s capitalists: 
America or Russia. So far the worker can 
only see America as supporting the man- 
agerial classes who have burdened him 
with a sort of “steam-powered feudal- 
ism.” Europe’s experimental socialism is 
one attempt to replace—within a system 
of parliamentary democracy—the feudal 
patterns sketchily adapted to an indus- 
trial age. It may not succeed. But Ameri- 
can failure to distinguish between this so- 
cialism and communism is another black 
mark on our record in European eyes. 


Troubadors and Comics. We have 
tried to tell our story by radio and the 
press, by lectures, films, comic books and 
school texts; we have even paid trouba- 
dors to sing it in Sicily and puppeteers to 
play it out in Germany. We have barely 
made a dent there—yet visitors we have 
brought here return home “sold.” Why? 

Not only our basic policies, but also 
our propaganda lines have told the ef- 
fects rather than the causes of the Ameri- 
can Way. We know American values so 
well—deep inside—that we have never 
evaluated them for others. We have tried 
to make people like us; we haven’t wor- 
ried about their respecting us. 

We've sold the American Way as 
miles of cement, and bathtubs laid end to 
end; as Negroes getting a chance; as free 
voting. We have not sold the elemental 
proposition on which these benefits are 
founded; we have not even seen it as the 
flexible hope of every democratic land, 
capitalist or socialist, monarchy or repub- 
lic. It’s not important that every Indian 
and every Spaniard love the American 
system—as the unique development of 
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ARMS. We gird an aimless world. 


unusual natural and historical conditions. 
What matters is that each man in the 
lands allied to us be devoted enough to 
his country to fight for it. 

It will be sufficient then for us to 
understand ourselves clearly and for our 
policies to reflect that understanding—as 
an example to all the world, an example 
of liberty rather than prosperity. “The 
office of America,” Emerson wrote, “is 
to liberate.” 

The American Proposition was re- 
stated more recently as “Permanent Revo- 
lution—to free humankind—from oppres- 
sion, restriction—spiritual, economic, po- 
litical . . . the list is boundless.” 

To build “litthke Americas” in Eu- 
rope, Asia and across the world is not to 
liberate—merely to substitute different 
restrictions, another mold. So before we 
straighten out the world, we must first get 
ourselves straight. We must know that 
under any system of democracy there can 
be only one foundation: men who are 
truly free, inside themselves. Then we can 
lead the world. For 

“Thou hast great allies; 

“Thy friends are exaltations, agonies 

“And love, and man’s unconquerable 
mind.” 
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“MR. SECRETARY.” Can Wilson avoid all the pitfalls and become the first great Defense Department chief? 





General Motors 


An open letter and warning 


to the new Defense Secretary 


Charles E. Wilson 
Secretary of Defense 
The Pentagon 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. Wilson: 


Your great task as Defense Secre- 
tary, the job for which Eisenhower has 
designated you, is to establish civilian 
control over the Pentagon. Part of the 
main task has to do with unification of 
the armed services, and the other has to 
do with the reorganization of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. 

Candidate Dwight Eisenhower, in his 
Sept. 25 speech in Baltimore, said unifica- 
tion has failed. Instead of abolishing a 
duplicate system of supply (with Army- 
Air Force as one unit and the Navy as 
another), unification, Ike said quite cor- 
rectly, has resulted in a triplicate system. 
The result, as Ike pointed out: inefh- 
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By M. K. WIseEHART 


ciency, unnecessary depot systems and 
scandalous waste. 

Unification was frustrated by high- 
pressure service lobbies. They caused 
Congress to write a confusing and con- 
tradictory law. The services stridently re- 
sist economy procurement moves, stand- 
ardization of items and proper manage- 
ment of personnel—not because they pre- 
fer to be wantonly wasteful, but because 
they fear unification means less power for 
each service in dominating appropria- 
tions and controlling its own spending. 

Now consider the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff setup. Vannevar Bush, distinguished 
engineer and administrator and wartime 
head of the Office of Scientific Research 
and Development, says our defense plan- 
ning—for which the JCS is responsible— 
is lamentably weak, due not to deficien- 
cies of our military leaders but to a 


faulty system that produces frustration 
and confusion. 

The JCS is best described as a two 
hat system. It has a chairman who has 
no power and no vote. The three mem- 
bers of the committee are the chiefs of 
Army, Navy and Air Force. Each mem- 
ber wears the hat of his own service when 
not attending a JCS meeting. He repre 
sents his own service and is sometimes 
narrowly loyal to it in his demands. 
When he goes to a JCS meeting he 
changes his hat. There he is supposed to 
be purely an adviser. But actually he is 
a special pleader for the desires and 
aims of the service he represents. This, as 
Bush says, makes the JCS merely a “bar 
gain counter” with each of the three 
chiefs working not for over-all objective 
defense planning but for the particular 
aims of his own branch of the service. 

Your predecessors tried to do some 
thing about unification and the JCS. They 
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Wilson has a year to show 
he’s boss of the Pentagon. 
If he can’t, he’ll become 


a victim of the ‘system’ 


failed—and for the same causes that may 
operate in your case. 

Defense Secretary Louis Johnson 
strongly favored unification. Without 
knowing what he was doing—because of 
the way the Pentagon system works—he 
signed a directive which said each service 
should have its own supply system. 


. 2 @ 


Like Johnson, the late James A. For- 
restal favored unification but let himself 
be used to scuttle it. In his published 
diary Forrestal says that when he had 
been in the Navy six years his knowledge 
of the Department was only “fractional.” 
No man, he said, who comes in to run 
the three branches can possibly know 
enough about what he has to do and must 
ultimately find himself in the hands of 
the Chiefs of Staff. This, he says, is ex- 
actly what the military want. Forrestal 
cracked under the pressure and com- 
mitted suicide by jumping out a window. 

Your friend and one of your prede- 
cessors, retiring Defense Secretary Rob- 
ert A. Lovett, is regarded by Congres- 
sional investigators as a weak man who 
failed at his job because he lacked force. 
He, too, was taken over by the system. 
He ruled that many questions (over 
which he himself had authority if he 
wanted to exert it) were problems for the 
military to decide. This was one of the 
big causes for his failure to live up to ex- 
pectations as a great Defense Secretary. 


* & 


Americans admire your achievements 
as a great industrialist. Many expect 
miracles. But, frankly, Senate and House 
investigators of the Pentagon system 
doubt that you will succeed any better 
than the others. They think they know 
what you are up against. They think—for 
all your vast experience—you do not 
know. In their minds the question is sim- 
ply: How soon will you be taken over by 
the system? This, they say, is the way the 
system will work to take you on the same 
giddy ride it gave other Secretaries be- 
fore you: 

1. Soon after you take over, the 
Navy will plan a ship dedication or some 
other public appearance for you. When 
you protest that you have not been on the 
job long enough to know what you want 
to put into a speech they will answer: 
“Oh, never mind that. We'll write it for 
you.” If you submit to this you will dis- 
cover later that you have made commit- 
ments the extent of which you did not 
realize at the time. 

2. You will be surrounded with mili- 
tary aides. The system will select them 
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for you if you permit it. When you call 
in an officer for consultation he will be 
accompanied by an aide. Your aide will 
also be there. In theory, these aides flock- 
ing around the Defense Secretary are 
there to help him, but actually they are 
placed in key positions to discover any 
move toward civilian control—such as 
unification, change in depot systems, or 
personnel. Your own aide, if not care- 
fully chosen, may narrowly represent the 
view of one particular service. “Beg par- 
don, sir,” he will intervene, “I think this 
is the way it is,” and he will present the 
military aspect of the thing in a way to 
suggest that a change is inconceivable. 

3. Of the three services the Navy is 
most resistant to civilian control and uni- 
fication. It will give you the luxury treat- 
ment, try indoctrination. by flattery. No 
one expects you to fall for that, but some 
of your predecessors have succumbed lit- 
tle by little to the deference and flattery 
conveyed by that obsequious and constant 
mode of address—“Mr. Secretary.” 

4. If the system has its way you will 
appear before a Congressional commit- 
tee to testify long before you are ade- 
quately prepared. This will compel you to 
rely upon the aide or aides the military 
furnish. Congressional investigators will 
tell you these aides have often given well- 
meaning civilian secretaries “wrong 
dope” and “bum steers” inspired by nar- 
row service aims or a desire to cover up. 
It would be smart if you asked Congres- 
sional investigating committees to furnish 
you with examples of how Navy, Army 
and Air Force comptrollers have fur- 
nished civilian Secretaries with mislead- 
ing information in financial matters. 

5. The system will try to put what 
Congressional investigators call “service 
stooges” in key spots. When, for instance, 
the Munitions Board undertakes a basic 
study on personnel, supply procedure or 
depot systems, a key man will be where 
he can see to it that the report—pre- 
pared by men who get their promotions 
from the service—recommends what the 
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CHIEFS OF STAFF. Gen. Omar Bradley, chairman; Gen. Hoyt Vanden 





military want. Reports, arrived at by bar- 
gaining among the services, will be laid 
on your desk with this persuasive obser- 
vation: “We have complete agreement on 
this. All you have to do is sign it.” 

But a Secretary who goes at it the 
right way can lick the system that has 
been built up to frustrate civilian control. 
If you manage it you will go down in 
history as a great man—the first to earn 
that estimate as civilian chief of defense. 
These are some of the things you must 
do to lick the system: 

@ @ Get under way quickly and make 
basic changes the first year—before they 
get onto your curves. You have only one 
year to show who’s boss. If you fail, you 
will be hopelessly entangled in the same 
web of interservice rivalries that have 
enmeshed your predecessors and stymied 
defense planning. 

© @ To do the right things quickly 
you must get the right people in key 
spots: your own staff, Assistant Secre- 
taries, staff of the Munitions Board, staff 
of the JCS. You want people with an ob- 
jective over-all defense point of view, not 
people with a “dedicated” single service 
viewpoint. Bring in or consult with men 
of this kind whose careers and testimony 
before Congress show they have an ob- 
jective viewpoint. 

e @ Besides yourself, 24 people in 
the Defense Department must be con- 


‘firmed by the Senate. Ask the Senate to 


inquire to make sure these appointees are 
in favor of unification and not opposed 
to it. 

@ @ Get your Secretaries of the three 
services together frequently and give them 
an over-all view of the Defense Depart- 
ment and what you propose to do. Do this 
before they become ardently devoted to 
Army, Navy or Air. As soon as a Secre- 
tary loses a broad, objective Defense view- 
point and becomes narrowly loyal to one 
service, get rid of him. 

e e When you and the new men you 
bring into your Department are told by 
old-timers in the military system, “Go 
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berg, Air; 


Adm, William Fechteler, Navy; Gen. J. Lawton Collins, Army, have a two-hat job. 
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All that’s needed now is guts 





You can’t do this because the 
law says we are separately administered” 

all you need to do is to follow Ike’s 
prescription. Ike says the Unification Act 
of 1949 gives a Defense Secretary all the 
power he needs for direction, control and 
reorganization, if he has only one thing in 
addition—“‘guts.” 


slow. eee 


ee Above all, take Eisenhower’s 
Baltimore speech on defense problems as 
your charter. Ike said: (a) the unifica- 
tion act has failed and must be made ef- 
fective; (b) to bankrupt America is more 
the Soviet goal than to conquer by arms; 
(c) to achieve both security and solvency 
we must have the economies that depend 


upon unification; (d) the defense pro- 
gram has suffered from lack of far- 
sighted direction. 

This last could only refer to the in- 
adequacy of the JCS and the National 
Security Council. The reform of these in- 
ept organizations is also within your 
power. 

The law already gives you a lot of 
leeway. Congress is ready to give you 
more. You need only that thing 
which Ike gave the word—“guts.” 


for 


Wilson... and his right-hand man 


HEN newsmen asked Defense 
\\/ Secretary-designate Charles E. 
Wilson if he realized the dif- 
ference between his forthcoming Gov- 
ernment salary ($22,500) and the 
$626,300 he received from General 
Motors in salary and bonus for 1951 
he answered: 

“You fellows can figure that out. 
There are jobs so important that when 
one picks you in order to get itself 
done, you just don’t stop to think 
about emoluments.” 

e @ Wilson’s formula for success 
in life: “Break your leg and spend six 
weeks on your back in a hospital.” 

During the winter of 1941-42 Wil- 
son broke his hip while ice skating. 
During hospitalization he took an “en- 
gineer’s approach” to the long, costly 
strikes that vexed the automotive in- 
dustry. He conceived the idea of a 
five-year labor peace for GM by a con- 
tract with an escalator clause and an 
annual improvement factor based on 
production. 

e e Wilson says he is not the ter- 
rible left-winger some people think 


United Press 


Charles E. Wilson 


him: “But I think I understand the 
difference between being social-minded 
and socialistic. I’m too liberal to be 
a Socialist.” 

ee His approach to personnel 
problems of the Defense Department 
will also be “liberal.” “I am just as 
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much interested in morale in the sol- 
diers’ barracks as in the officers’ 
clubs,” he said. 

e e Since he took over the GM 
presidency in 1941, the company’s 
manufacturing space has doubled. 
Sales have soared to $7.5 billion. 
Board Chairman Alfred P. Sloan is 
credited with conceiving the GM or- 
ganization, Wilson with making it 
work. 

In speeches he made while an in- 
dustrialist Wilson disclosed his ideas 
on some main defense problems: 

ee Our military program should 
not be expanded beyond the minimum 
needed to defend the country. If the 
U.S. overarms it might precipitate a 
third world war. 

e @ Americans could lose their 
essential liberties if the Government 
is granted excessive power in the name 
of defending freedom. 

ee Tax rates should be high 
enough to meet current expenses with 
pay-as-you-go financing. 

e ¢ Amounts of critical materials 
allotted for defense should be care- 
fully reappraised and the stockpiling 
program revised. 

e eA permanent defense _ pro- 
gram should recognize that the Cold 
War may go on for 20 to 30 years and 
make use of dual-purpose plants that 
can shift easily without great economic 
loss from civilian to military produc- 
tion. 

ee The blue-eyed, white-haired 
executive was born 62 years ago in 
Minerva, Ohio. His father and mother 
were teachers. He joined the West- 
inghouse Co. at 18 after he was grad- 
uated from Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology. His first important job was 
designing a self-starter at a time when 
he did not have enough money to own 
an automobile. 


New Deputy. Rogers M. Kyes is 
Wilson’s right-hand man. You may 
seldom see his first name spelled that 
way again. “Rogers” is right—Kyes 
was given his mother’s family name. 
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Rogers M. Kyes 


But newspapers and even biographers 
refuse to use it, almost invariably call 
him Roger. Kyes himself sometimes 
forgets, but his wife helps him re- 
member. 

ee Six feet two and weighing 
222 pounds, Wilson’s 46-year-old Dep- 
uty Secretary also made history at GM. 
He took over GM’s truck and coach 
business, which had never made a 
profit, and put it in the black in less 
than 18 months. 

e @ Kyes pioneered the Army into 
common-sense use of standard produc- 
tion model trucks instead of more ex- 
pensive special military designs. He 
knows all about the tendency of the 
services to elaborate and run up costs. 
Specially designed military trucks he 
denounced as “garbage and adminis- 
trative trucks.” This didn’t make him 
friends, but it influenced sales. 

e @ The gentle-mannered Kyes is 
notoriously tough as a production man. 
A Detroit forecast: While master dip- 
lomatist C. E. Wilson issues soft- 
voiced requests to American industry 
and Pentagon brass. Kyes will be out- 
side the door ready to enforce the 
polite requests by swinging the handi- 
est club. 

e e Kyes grew up in East Pales- 
tine, Ohio; was graduated from Culver 
Military Academy and Harvard Uni- 
versity. He has four daughters ranging 
from 7 to 18, calls himself Dean of 
Women. 
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WEINER. Photo taken before he became secretive in 1940, 


Outlaw financier 


OBERT WILLIAM WEINER is at 
the height of his career as a great 
financier. His way of living befits 

his success. He is a first-nighter who 
dines in the best restaurants. He smokes 
dollar cigars, vacations frequently in 
Florida and wears Brooks Brothers suits. 

His secrecy, too, befits his wily 
skills. Few of his associates know the 
extent of his power, the size of his em- 
pire. He accounts to none of them. He 
is without title in his organization. 

But his colleagues know that his 
power exists. None has been known to 
cross the pudgy, dour financier. They 
ask no questions about him. At his com- 
mand, top officials in the organization 
hurry to his tiny office in New York. 

For Weiner is credited with genius 
that transmutes gold into base metal— 
enlists free enterprise in the service of 
communism. His organization is the 
American Communist Party. 

Survival of the American Politburo 
may depend on funds Weiner supplies 
from investments in American business. 

The party’s surface activities have 
been disrupted by harassment and _ar- 
rests under antisubversive laws. But, 
while party members mourn, their leaders 
are preoccupied with other matters. 
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They are intent on saving the party 
bureaucracy so that it can take over in 
the coming Soviet military defeat of the 
United States. 

Plans for going underground were 
put into effect as long ago as 1947 by 
party boss William Z. Foster. Recently 
FBI Chief Zz. Edgar Hoover told Patu- 
FINDER readers how key Reds are chang- 
ing their names, residence and appear- 
ance. 

Without a reservoir of funds, the 
party cannot ‘survive underground. It is 
this contingency, investigators say, that 
has brought Weiner to the apex of his 
career. 

The concentrated efforts of law-en- 
forcement agencies might fail to obtain 
a true picture. of his activities. The fol- 
lowing is presented as a plausible ac- 
count from ex-Communists. 


The Record. For 12 years, Weiner 
has been acquiring small business firms 
with party money. His empire is indepen- 
dent of party holdings. 

Weiner has controlling interests in 
six electrical appliance stores, 11 recrea- 
tion resorts, three machine shops, five 
trucking companies, three mail order 
houses, six office supply stores, two print- 


Weiner is an alchemist who 
does strange and wonderful 


things—using your dollars 


ing plants, five book stores, two photo- 
graphic supply stores, a record company 
and many other widely-scattered enter- 
prises. Their diversity and number make 
full exposure improbable. 

He always operates through go-be- 
tweens. He may use accountants or 
lawyers who set up dummy corporations. 
Investments are often made by party 
agents disguised as businessmen. 

Many of the enterprises are run by 
non-Communists unaware of the source of 
the money. Others are operated by Reds 
whom Weiner keeps on hand as replace- 
ments for the party hierarchy. The House 
Un-American Activities Committee has 
determined that in Washington alone 
party members operate five pharmacies, 
two electrical appliance stores and a con- 
tracting firm—all big and prosperous. 

Weiner’s capital came from million- 
aire party sympathizers, pro-Red unions 
and funds collected by fronts, ostensibly 
for good causes. 

Weiner makes free use of spies. He 
plants them in his business firms to see to 
it that he gets the profits. His account- 
ants report union financial irregularities, 
useful as a club in the event contributions 
lag. 


Midas. An estimate of the value and 
income from his holdings would be a 
guess. But it is probable that Weiner 
supplies funds for the 13 fugitive party 
leaders and bail for arrested Reds. His 
investments apparently guarantee an in- 
come for 800 paid party officials and 
their standbys. 

Weiner, in his late 50s, a native of 
Russia, joined the U.S. party when it was 
organized in 1919. He attained the post of 
party treasurer in 1934, held it until 1940. 

In the latter year, he and Earl 
Browder were convicted of exit-visa 
fraud. But Weiner escaped jail because 
of a heart ailment. He holds a_ poorly 
paid job with New Century Publishers, 
Inc., 832 Broadway, New York, pub- 
lishers of party literature. 


Safe? Perhaps the true measure of 
his genius is his immunity. Some experts 
doubt that his financial empire can be 
legally destroyed. He has escaped anti- 
subversive laws by cutting official party 
ties 12 years ago. An attempt to deport 
him enabled him to enlist immigration 
laws, too, in the service of Russia. 

The Immigration Service issued the 
deportation order in May 1950 on 
grounds that Weiner was a subversive 
alien. But Russia refused to accept him. 
His heart ailment prevented his intern- 
ment. Even if he were in good health, 
detention could be temporary only. Thus, 
the future of the American Politburo 
seems assured. 
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MR. TAXES. J. K. Lasser has made a 
fortune out of helping other people 
save their money each March 15, 


How to cheat yourself | 


on income taxes 


By MERLIN JOHNSON 


than you owe in Federal income 
taxes for 1952. 

J. K. Lasser, the nation’s top tax 
adviser, said last week that the complex- 
ity of tax laws assures Uncle Sam an 
oversize take from most of the nation’s 
55 million income taxpayers. 

Lasser is author of the best-selling 
Your Income Tax. A survey disclosed 
that the average reader saved $128 in 
taxes. The expert discussed common ways 
in which the taxpayer robs himself. Here 
are 12 of them that will make it easy for 
you to go beyond the call of duty. 


(Citar so are that you will pay more 


1. Use the wrong tax form 


More than 45 million taxpayers use 
Form 1040A with its standard 10% de- 
duction. Yet deductions and credits that 
can be included in short Form 1040 and 
long Form 1040 may total more than 
10%. The thrifty figure out their tax by 
all methods, then pay the lowest amount. 


2. Don’t claim all exemptions 


Each exemption entitles you to a 
cut of $600 in the income on which you 
are taxed. You can claim exemptions for 
all close relatives with gross incomes 
less than $600 if you contributed half 
their support. But many taxpayers think 
it is illegal to include adult dependents 


What you can lose by using the wrong tax form 


If you have gross 


And your 
deductions ore 


$ 100 
300 
500 
700 
900 

1,500 
2,000 
6,000 
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Then your tax can be 
as low as 


$ 49 
209 269 60 
369 474 
54l 6% 


You might lose as 


as high as 


$ 6 $ 20 


2,348 


capable of supporting themselves and de- 
pendent relatives who were born or died 
during the year. The latter may be in- 
cluded even if they live only one minute 
of the year. 


3. Forget some medical expenses 


You are permitted to deduct medical 
expenses that are more than 5% of your 
adjusted gross income. Here are deduc- 
tions frequently missed: Dental services, 
laboratory examinations, medicine, eye- 
glasses and false teeth, travel expenses to 
obtain treatment and premiums for acci- 
dent and health insurance and hospital 
and medical insurance. You may deduct 
medical bills for a relative who earns 
more than. $600 a year if you pay more 
than half his support. 


4. Forget interest and taxes 


Often overlooked are deductions for 
interest paid on personal notes, mort- 
gages, installment purchases, income tax 
deficiencies and other debts. You can de- 
duct payments for state income taxes, 
state or city sales taxes, state gas tax, 
auto licenses, real estate and personal 
property taxes. 


&. Skip your contributions 


Many taxpayers deduct cash dona- 
tions to charitable groups, but don’t 
know they can also deduct the value of 
food baskets, dinners, cakes, clothing, 
household articles and other contributed 
property. You may deduct expenses in- 
curred doing volunteer work. These might 
include gas and oil and uniforms. (De- 
ductions for contributions are limited to 
20% of adjusted gross income. ) 


6. Ignore losses 


You can deduct for property losses 
caused by tornado, hurricane, freezing, 
heavy rains, lightning, floods, storms, 
earthquake, ice and sleet, drought. 

You may deduct for collision damage 
to your auto, provided you are not guilty 
of willful negligence. Losses from fire 
and theft are frequently overlooked. You 
are also entitled to claim losses on bad 
personal debts, subletting your apartment 
and part-time businesses. 


7. Err on child’s earnings 


You don’t have to include in your 
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Uncle Sam wants only taxes 
that are due him. Yet most 
people pay more than they 
should. This expert tells 


ways to avoid this mistake 


income a child’s earnings if they exceed 
$600. He must file his own return—even 
if you get the money. 

You may deduct reasonable wages 
you pay your minor child employed in 
your business. If he earns less than $600, 
you may still claim him as a dependent. 


&. ignore rental deductions 


Homeowners who rent out part of 
their homes commonly overlook deduc- 
tions they are entitled to as landlords. 

These include management and 
maintenance expenses, salaries and wages 
paid to maintenance men, insurance pre- 
miums, commissions paid to secure rent- 
als and legal expenses for drawing short 
term leases, dispossessing tenants and ac- 
quiring rentals. 


9. Overlook job expenses 


You may deduct the cost of tools and 
supplies, dues to unions and professional 
societies, fees to employment agencies 
and other expenses in your employment. 


_ 10. Den’t file for refunds 


Unless you file a return, you won’t 
get a refund on earnings of less than 
$600 on which your employer deducted 
withholding tax. 


Il. Inclade exempted income 


Many people pay taxes on the fol- 
lowing exempt types of income: 

e © Payments received as_ benefici- 
aries of life insurance and health and 
accident insurance. 

e e Benefits under Social Security 
and the Railroad Retirement Act. 

e e Interest on state and municipal 
bonds. 

e e Gifts, bequests and inheritances. 

@ @ Meals and lodging accepted for 
the convenience of your employer. (They 
are taxable when you could get higher 
pay in lieu of them.) 

e @ That part of annuity and pen- 
sion receipts exempted to permit tax- 
free recovery of your share of the cost. 

e @ Sick leave and disability insur- 
ance payments. 


12. Don’t keep records 
If the Government calls on you to 
substantiate your return, you may need 


withholding tax statements, bills, receipts, 
correspondence and other papers. 
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Root out the Reds 


ITH a new Administration 
\\/ coming into power in Wash- 
ington, one that is not com- 
pelled to cover up its own sins or 
errors of judgment, the nation can 
look forward to more effective meas- 
ures in rooting out the American Com- 
munists who have been permitted to 
infiltrate the United Nations. The U.N. 
is vitally important to the peace of the 
world, but many Americans are losing 
patience with the way it has been con- 
ducted. 

Senator Alexander Wiley (R.- 
Wis.), delegate to the U.N. Assembly, 
said recently: “The temper of the Con- 
gress and the American people is such 
that when the 83rd Congress begins to 
vote funds for the U.N. and its special- 
ized agencies, a rider will be intro- 
duced barring the use of such funds 
after a particular date unless adequate 
security procedures have been worked 
out to guarantee that the U.N. and its 
organs do not remain a base for espio- 
nage and subversion.” 

Three years ago, a Russian mem- 
ber of the U.N. staff, Valentin Gubits- 
chev, was allowed to return to Russia 
after being caught in espionage work 
with Judith Coplon, and only last 
month another Russian U.N. attaché, 
Nicolai Skvortsov, was fired from his 
post for spying activities. 

We cannot prevent Communist 
countries from sending Communist 
delegates to the U.N., but we certainly 
can—and must—make sure the Ameri- 
can U.N. staff is free of Reds. U.N. 
Secretary-General Trygve Lie has dis- 
missed several dozen American em- 
ployes of the U.N. as poor security 
risks. Undoubtedly there are others 


who should be fired. 
Se 


Apparently there has been diffi- 
culty in the past in obtaining the neces- 
sary data. If the U.N. asks for security 
information on personnel, the informa- 
tion is usually forthcoming quickly 
from any government except our own. 
It is natural to wonder why the data 
has been delayed by our State Depart- 
ment, and just who caused the delay. 
It is natural to wonder, too, why so 
many who were discharged from our 
Government because of questionable 
loyalty were able to work their way 
into the U.N. 

A Senate Internal Security sub- 
committee was stymied when it tried 
to learn how the exposed American 
Communists were appointed to im- 
portant posts in the U.N. The State 
Department “screens” American ap- 
plicants for U.N. jobs. Yet when Sen- 
ate investigators called upon the State 
Department to reveal the names of de- 





Wide World 
GUBITSCHEV. “He who spies and runs 


away, returns to spy another day.” 


partment officials who passed upon 
those Americans fired by the U.N. for 
their refusal to answer questions con- 
cerning alleged Communist connec- 
tions, Dean Acheson declined to fur- 
nish the information. 


* & 


Last month a New York Federal 
grand jury, after an 18-month investi- 
gation, reported: “Startling evidence 
has disclosed infiltration to the United 
Nations of an overwhelmingly large 
group of disloyal U.S. citizens, many 
of whom are closely associated with 
the international Communist move- 
ment. Almost without exception, these 
same subversive employes with the 
United Nations were formerly em- 
ployed in various departments of our 
own Federal Government. They were 
transferred from one Federal depart- 
ment to another, finally ending up in 
key positions in the United Nations. 
The evidence shows this is not coinci- 
dental, but part of a definite planned 
pattern. . .. In some of the most fla- 
grant and obvious cases of disloyalty 


‘the State Department gave the dis- 


loyal officials a clean bill of health to 
the United Nations.” 

Congressman Kenneth B. Keating 
(R.-N.Y.), stated that what he heard 
from the grand jury about conditions 
in the U.N. “made my blood boil.” 
And the blood of millions of other pa- 
triotic Americans will boil with rage if 
the traitors in the U.N. are not rooted 
out completely and quickly. 


ya ee ~ ES 


Publisher. 
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Everybody skates 
In Clinton 


They wouldn’t want Madison Square Garden; they built 


their own rink, and their Comets will take on all comers 





b See 
& 


Utica Observer-Dispatch 


STATE CHAMPS, The Pee Wee team isn’t afraid of sextets from big cities. 





and the daffodils are in bloom, you 

still see school kids on the street 
carrying ice skates, you may well be in 
Clinton, N.Y. (pop. 1,630), which thinks 
of itself as “the biggest little hockey 
town in America.” Maybe the 1952 
Olympic Team thinks it is, too. When 
they stopped by last year for a practice 
game, Clinton beat them, 4-3. 

A couple of years ago at Madison 
Square Garden (they’ve got a nice in- 
door rink there, too, but the ice surface 
isn’t as big as Clinton’s), the town’s teen- 
agers competed with Boston, New Haven, 
New York, Duluth, and Lynn for the 
National Pee Wee Ice Hockey Champion- 
ship. While they didn’t win, they did as 
well as the New York boys. 

In 1950, when figure-skater Barbara 
Ann Scott was touring Canada with her 
ice show, she twice came south of the 
border, once to visit Troy, the next time 
to appear at Clinton. But today Clinton 
doesn’t have to import ice shows. Now 
it hires a figure-skating pro, currently a 
comely Saskatoon miss, and puts on its 
own with a cast of 175. 

Long enthusiastic over hockey (the 
town team in 1941 lost to New York in 
the national amateur finals), villagers 


[' WHEN the crocuses are coming up 
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By Davin H. BEEtLe 


in 1948 figuratively jumped over a whole 
row of barrels. 

That March, starting from scratch, 
a few Clinton hockey fans (a physician, 
a factory manager, a real estate man, a 
clothing store clerk, a chemist, a milk 
plant operator, and so on) formed the 
nonprofit Clinton Rink Association. They 
raised $90,000 and put up the biggest 
aluminum-covered structure in the North- 
east—a huge, fir-girdered, Quonset-hut 
shaped building, 119 by 228 feet. They 
had the town, almost literally, on ice and 
under cover by Christmas. 

But during the weeks that followed, 
the weather was unco-operatively warm 


and the natural ice was unsatisfactory. 


So that spring the same group raised 
$50,000 more, tossed their “GAME POST- 
PONED—NO ICE” sign in the ashcan, 


and put in an artificial-ice machine. 


Ice for All. 
work is free 
through April 


The result of all this 
skating from October 
for all Clinton school 


youngsters; low-cost skating (admission: 
30¢) for everyone else for miles around; 
a rink where the Clinton High sextet (us- 
high 


ually the 


state champion) and 





school gym teams can do their stuff; a 
place where up to 60,000 fans a year 
pay to see the crack town team, the 
Clinton Comets, tackle—and often trim— 
fast Canadian outfits; and an around the 
clock mecca for skaters (one group goes 
on the ice as early as 7 a.m.). 

From the first, practically everyone 
in town pitched in. As a nest egg, 199 
villagers bought 438 non-interest-bearing 
certificates for $100 each (the idea is 
they’ll get their $100 back some day, but 
the association didn’t promise when). 
Then 94 citizens bought 446 of the Rink 
Association’s $100 bonds at 4%. A few 
groups gave money outright. (Total: 
$4,000, including $100 each from Madi- 
son Square Garden and the Boston Gar- 
den). 

But there were other sources. A 
“white elephant” auction to which vil- 
lagers donated everything from bone 
china to used cars brought in $6,000, a 
carnival at the high school $1,000, and 
a prettiest-baby contest $400. 

Scores of people contributed free 
labor. An X-ray specialist helped build 
bleachers seating 2,000, an insurance 
agent worked on the dressing rooms, 4 
social studies teacher painted the walls, 
and the community’s electricians strung 
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PRIDE OF THE TOWN. Clinton skates under cover in this huge aluminum rink—and they don’t worry about weather. 


wire to link 1,500-watt bulbs (it takes 
55 to light the rink). 

Five years later this co-operation 
continues. Today some 100 villagers show 
up at every Comet game to sell tickets, 
usher, keep score, pass out programs, 
and scrape the ice—all without pay. A 
committee of housewives buys cloth in 5C- 
yard bolts and works weekday afternoons 
for two months to turn out the ice show 
costumes. And the rink gets annual sup- 
port as a youth program from various 
sources: the village, $300; the Com- 
munity Chest, $800; the school, $500; 
and the state, $1,000. 

Because of this help, the books bal- 
ance. Of the $44,600 in bonds, $30,000 
have been retired. The others may well 
be written off by spring. Then the asso- 
ciation will tackle its $43,800 debt to 
certificate holders. Barring bad breaks, 
it should be in the clear by 1958. 

Clinton is a central New York col- 
lege town that in the 1800s had academies 
and seminaries on every corner. Grover 
Cleveland, Clara Barton, Mark Hopkins, 
and Elihu Root studied there. Today it’s 
peopled by retired farmers, small store- 
keepers, college professors and com- 
muters. (Utica, a Mohawk Valley city 
of 100,000, is nine miles away.) When 
the community went into “the rink busi- 
ness” it had two things in its favor: 

1. A sample to look at. Hamilton 
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College, less than a mile away, built an 
indoor hockey rink in 1921 and began 
playing some of the best small college 
teams in the East. 

2. A hockey tradition. This, too, 
dates back to the early 20s when the man 
who brought hockey to Hamilton, Albert 
I. Prettyman, found that his son Burt 
was patching up sticks broken in college 
games and showing his high school pals 
how to play hockey. The puck was one 
that had caromed wildly over the boards 
at a college game—-and into a young- 
ster’s pocket. Théir rink was the Chen- 
ango Canal. Later—in 1926—a group of 
villagers thought the hockey players de- 
served better things. They passed the hat 
and builf an outdoor rink. 


The Club. A few years later Clin- 
ton’s “Mr. Hockey,” Edward W. Stanley, 
a former Olympic and AAU hockey chair- 
man, entered the picture. A town boy, 
Stanley served as timekeeper (why, he 
can’t recall) for the college team both 
when he was at Hamilton and later when 
he was working in his father’s factory, 
the Clinton Knitting Co. 

One day a Utica team, short of hockey 
players, asked him to provide a few from 
around Clinton. He did. The Utica team 
has never been heard from since. But 
Stanley decided that if Clinton was that 
good it certainly ought to have a team 


of its own. Forthwith, he founded the 
Clinton Hockey Club, predecessor of to- 
day’s Comets. 

Saturday nights and Sunday after- 
noons, the Comets streak across the ice in 
dazzling red, white and blue. They play 
for fun—plus expenses. Weekdays they 
work at factory benches, sell insurance, 
do personnel work, check on priorities, 
operate bulldozers and make a living 
like ordinary people. Some of them are 
ex-college players. Five have come from 
one Clinton family—the Burnses. A num- 
ber of them lately have been Canadians 
who like to play hockey well enough to 
come “south” and settle in Clinton for 
the winter. 

By now, the Comets—currently Na- 
tional Intermediate Open title-holders— 
have 20 players they can count on regu- 
larly. But playing earlier as the Clinton 
Hockey Club, they had their touch-and- 
go days. Once they showed up at Specula- 
tor with a six-man team and no substi- 
tutes, yet they beat the New York Athletic 
Club, 4-1. 

For the past two years—after doing 
it without salary before that—Stanley 
has been hired as the rink’s manager. 
He operates with a four-man maintenance 
crew and one secretary. But Stanley is 
no skater. He has been on the new rink 
less than’ 15 minutes. “Weak ankles,” 
he explains. 
















wonderful to have, Jim, but honestly 

I can’t afford them. Why, we can 
hardly make our income stretch as it is.” 

If I’ve heard that once, I’ve heard it 
10,000 times in the 18 years I’ve run an 
insurance business across from the court- 
house in Paris, Ky. Ours is a small city 
—only 6,912 population by the 1950 
census—but I am quite sure insurance 
agents come up against this problem in 
any community. 

That’s why I am now writing the 
first magazine article of my life. I can’t 
go deeply into every client’s personal 
finances and tell him how he can afford 
more life insurance. Not in person. It 
isn’t always tactful. But I can do it here. 

It’s high time somebody did. Amer- 
icans are not carrying as much insurance 
today, in proportion to their incomes, as 
they did in 1940. If they were to do so, 
statistics show that the average policy- 
holder would have to increase the size 
of his policy by nearly two thirds. 

Could you do that? Or would your 
answer, too, be: “I can’t afford it.” 

If so, ask yourself this question: 
Could you afford to give your family pro- 


a REALIZE those policies would be 
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tection without insurance? We have, here 
in Paris, a young man who is doing ex- 
actly that. Physically disabled, and un- 
able to get insurance, he is setting up a 
protectién fund for his family by putting 
aside all the proceeds from one of his 
businesses. His goal is to accumulate 
$50,000 in seven years. 

Now that is really something few 
Americans could afford. How much easier 
it is to carry $50,000 in insurance. With 
it, you can feel secure that your family 
would get the full $50,000 should*you die 
in seven years or seven days. Moreover, 
you probably will have many, many years 
in which to pay up your policy. 

I don’t say it’s easy. You must al- 
ways give up something to get something. 
But you can do it without being rich, and 
without becoming “insurancé poor.” 


Horses First? I know, because my 
own income fits me squarely in the “mid- 
dle income” bracket, and I carry more 
than $50,000 in insurance. Furthermore, 
I do it while supporting a wife and seven 
children. The oldest is in college; the 
youngest, little Ann, is not yet in grade 
school. Our food bill alone is $70 a 


A small city agent who 

has sold more than 100,000 
insurance policies of all types 
goes to the heart 

of your biggest life insurance 
problem — finding the money 


to widen your protection 


By James Gorey, 
Paris, Kentucky 


Il bet I can sell you more life insurance 


week. Yet even with our heavy insurance 
load (I only wish it could be heavier), we 
really live. That’s the tradition in our 
bluegrass country, where people live with 
the ease of grazing race horses (but re- 
gretfully are usually insured for much 
less than the horses). 

Maybe we see fewer movies than 
some folks. Maybe I do eat sandwiches 
instead of a full meal at noon. But we 
have a comfortable, if not flashy, home. 
Our car, though a 1949 model, gives us 
good service; and we have splurged on a 
21-inch TV set. 

Like the vast majority of middle- 
income Americans, I somehow manage to 
afford what I want to afford. But unlike 
too many of them, I place insurance very 
high on my “I want to afford” list. 

And here we get to the truly personal 
part of what I have to say, the part I 
can’t tell my clients to their faces. It’s 
this: If you “can’t afford” more insur- 
ance, it’s probably because you are not 
a good manager of your family finances. 
You probably do not control the optional 
expenses in your family budget—if you 
bother to keep a budget at all. I don’t 
claim to be any master manipulator of 
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the family budget. I struggle to make 
ends meet like everyone else. But I do 
know that the secret of affording insur- 
ance lies in the control of the “don’t 
have to have” expenses. 


The Better Budget. You can do 
this, if you’re really willing to form a 
new habit. Here’s one proven method: 

1. For one month’s time, jot down 
in a notebook every single expense you 
or your family incur. You'll have to do 
this at the end of each day; otherwise 
you may forget. You'll find that the very 
act of writing down expenses will cause 
you to save a little money here, a little 
there; saving becomes a challenge, al- 
most a game. 

2. At month’s end, total the expendi- 
tures by categories: food, movies, baby- 
sitters, dances, taxis, gasoline, rent or 
mortgage payments, etc. Now you're in 
for a second shock. If yours is an aver- 
age family, you’ve spent much more on 
optionals than you ever realized. You 
suddenly see that it wasn’t the high cost 
of food and housing that was stretching 
your budget, but the high cost of non- 
essentials. 

3. Next step is to determine where 
you could cut, then budget your optional 
expenditures for a month and try to stick 
to your budget. You may not save all you 
wish to, but you will save. And in the 
process, you're developing the saving 
habit. You may find it easier to budget 
optionals if one person (you ‘or your 
wife) withdraws all the money for op- 
tionals from the bank at one time, then 
rations it out day-to-day to the other 
members of the family. 

Two or three months of this, and 
you'll be looking up your insurance agent. 
And you will be conditioned for the next 
step in saving for insurance. It’s this: 
Don’t try to buy more than one thing at 
a time on an installment plan. The $20 
per month that a man of 35, for example, 
spends on a new appliance would buy 
from $5,000 to $30,000 protection for his 
family, depending upon what insurance 
plan he chooses. 

What kind of insurance should you 
buy? To this question I say, “See your 
agent.” A retirement-minded man of 45 
may need annuities. A young couple may 
find straight life plus term insurance is 
the answer. Or you may be most inter- 
ested in insuring your children’s educa- 
tion. 

Only recently, I heard about a boy 
from our area who is today attending one 
of our finest universities, with his ex- 
penses paid—thanks to insurance. His 
father. a relatively low-paid utility line- 
man, “couldn’t afford” insurance either. 
But he managed, by careful budgeting, 
to buy a college policy. That was many 
years ago. Three months after taking it 
out, he was electrocuted by a high-tension 
wire. 

You could die just as suddenly. And 
you probably could afford protection if 
you but would. That’s why I'll bet I 


could sell you more life insurance. 
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Customers from 


Saucer Day” provided a switch on 

the usual trade-promotion days. 
Merchants hired an airplane and scat- 
tered paper plates over the city. Each 
was worth 25¢ to $10 on purchases, 
served to boost store traffic. . . . “Ri- 
diculous Day” in Aledo, Ill. (pop. 
2,919), served the same purpose. Mer- 
chants and clerks dressed in ridiculous 
costumes, put any businessman who 
didn’t into a cage. The local editor 
set type and twisted copy to make it 
zany. And prices were ridiculous, too: 
for example: “From 2 p.m. to 2:20 
p.m., 28¢ boxes of cleansing tissue 
will sell for 10¢.” Store sales fell in 
line with the pattern: to the mer- 
chants’ delight, they were ridiculously 
high. 


I EAST MOLINE, ILL., “Flying 


Jaywalk. Near traffic lights in 
Greensboro, N.C., the police displayed 
posters reading: “If you must jaywalk, 
please take a flag.” The flags, avail- 





DANGER. Jaywalkers beware. 


able in nearby containers, carry the 
emblem of the skull and crossbones. 


Those Meters Again. Luding- 
ton, Mich. (pop. 9,506), feared its 
vacation visitors would resent heavy 
parking fines, yet wanted its parking 
rules to be respected. Its solution: 
parking violators are brought to the 
police chief’s office and told to put a 
dime in the parking meter the chief 
keeps near his desk. Thereupon their 
tickets are marked “paid.” Many vis- 
itors, furious when they come _ in, 
laughingly deposit their dimes and go 
their way. The nuisance value of hav- 
ing to report to the station keeps 
violations down. 


Guiding Lights. “Send the po- 
liceman right away.” This urgent plea, 
coming late at night to the phone op- 
erator in Waconia, Minn. (pop. 1,569), 
should have brought the officer on the 





SAUCERS, Money from the sky. 


double. But as it happened, he was 
cruising the streets in his prow] car 
and couldn’t be reached by phone. To 
lick this recurring problem, Waconia 
put red lights on poles at its two main 
intersections. The operator flips them 
on from her board and summons the 
cop to a phone. . . . Little Bayville, 
N. Y. (pop. 1,981), also used a red 
light—to save residents fruitless trips 
to the post office. Postmaster James 
Nicholson turns on the light (mounted 
outside the post office) when the mail 
is ready for distribution. 


Trade at Home. How can 


townspeople be persuaded to shop: 


locally? The weekly Snoqualmie, 
Wash., Valley Record used a “memory 
quiz” in which it listed the phone 
numbers, but not the names, of 22 
local firms. The reader guessing all 
22 names was told “You should be a 
phone operator”; 16 to 21, “You're 
a pretty good local customer”; 11 to 
15, “A pretty fair citizen”; 6 to 10, 
“You ought to do more shopping at 
home”; 5 or less, “Better wake up to 
the values in the Valley.” 


Check-passers Don’t Talk. A 
supermarket in Ferndale, Mich. (pop. 
29,675), uses a tape recorder on all 
check-cashing transactions. Most peo- 
ple, contends manager William Reed, 
will think twice about being recorded 
while passing a rubber cHeck. Other 
customers enjoy hearing their voices. 


Here are ideas others have 
tried successfully. Can _ they 
help you? PaTHFINDER will pay 
$10 for unusual ideas which 


service clubs, merchants and 
community developers can use. 
Address Paturinper, Dept T, 
Washington 5, D.C. 
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MORE AND CHEAPER BEEF is finally reaching consumers. "There will be 
abundant beef supplies the next few years," says the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Chicago. There may be 20 pounds per person 
more than in 1951 within two or three years, which would be a 
new high of 83 pounds of beef and veal per person. Retail . 
prices are coming down and will decline further during 1953. 


PORK PRICES HEADED UP and will stay higher compared with beef in 1953. 
High corn price supports and low prices of hogs from October to | 
the last of December are responsible. Farmers plan to cut pig 
output this spring by 15%. They cut production last fall by 
11%. Put away some extra pork to save on the meat bill. 








BUY WHAT YOU NEED in the store sales now in progress. As merchants re- 
stock, prices will not be lower on most items and some goods 
will be slightly higher. Do not buy far ahead. Improved qual- 


ity’ and design will be pushed and will reward those who wait to 
buy goods as needed. 


THIS BUSINESS BOOM has lasted 12 years and is the longest in the history 
of the United States. The Cleveland Trust Company points out 
that 1952 set new peaks "for national income, employment, the 
value of all goods and services produced, and various other 
economic indicators." The bank predicts that in 1953 "retail 
trade will compare favorably with 1952. For 1953 as a whole, 
the prospects are that business activity will not be very dif- 
ferent from the year 1952." 


ROAD-—BUILDING PROGRAMS will help support the economy as defense projects 
level off. Highway and street systems need to be modernized. 
Many rural roads are still in deplorable condition. It is not 
too early for civic leaders to plan for future road—improvement 


projects. 


eee C—O AS 


ernment. This is a strong bid for restored confidence in the 
Federal Government and for the support of all citizens. Laws 
may limit what can be done immediately, so don't expect too 


much too quickly. 


EISENHOWER ADVISERS will not view with alarm every slight shift in busi- 

ness activity, employment or prices. They believe a free 

economy must have some room for adjustments—and that such 

adjustments are necessary to continued prosperity. Keeping the 
economy in balance and maintaining the value of the dollar will 


be the objectives. 


PUBLIC HOUSING IS NOT FOR POOR people, says Representative Albert M. Cole 
(R.-—Kan.). "In 1951," he declares, "the median income of 
14,077 families living in public housing was $3,536 per year... 
The Government subsidizes a population of middle—income people 
equal to a city of 35,000. Two thirds of public housing has 
been built on previously vacant non-slum land." 


CENTERS FOR OLDER CITIZENS ARE NEEDED, as well as youth centers. The 
Iowa Council for Community Improvement in a recent meeting 
cited the rapidly growing number of older people and urged more 
thought be given to their needs. There should be more "Golden 
Age Clubs" and places for them to meet. 
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Do you get the yen to start your own business? 


Then you should know the odds against success 


Seven ways to 
fail in business 


as EING your own boss” isn’t always 

B as pleasant as it sounds. Since the 

war, more than two million Amer- 

icans have gone into business for them- 

selves—and half of them went broke 
within two years. 

But cheer up. Before you abandon 
that idea for a new grocery, hardware 
store or peanut emporium, remember 
this: Many new businesses do succeed. If 
they last six years, the statistics show, 
they’re generally as good as made. 

What pitfalls should you avoid? We 
put this question to a retailer in Geneseo, 
N.Y. (pop. 2,838), who has just finished 
guiding his children’s speciality shop 
through that “magic” sixth year. Frank 
Correnti, 43, has done well in a line every- 
one told him would “never go over in a 
town this small.” On sale days, he em- 
ploys as many as 11 clerks; regularly he 
draws 60% of his customers from out of 
town. Many come even from big Roch- 
ester, N.Y., 40 miles away. 

“Concentrate on getting along with 
people with whom you deal,” says Cor- 
renti. “That’s the big secret.” 

Correnti pooh-poohed surveys which 
cite as prime reasons for failure “lack of 
experience,” “unbalanced experience,” 
and “lack of managerial experience.” 

“I didn’t know a thing about this 
business in 1945,” he said. “I was so 
green that, on my first visit to New York 
wholesalers, I took along clippings from 
a Montgomery-Ward catalogue so I'd 
know the names of things I wanted to 
order. As for managerial experience, I 
had none. My previous jobs were as gro- 
cery clerk, production worker in an opti- 
cal plant, and butler.” 


Start. Lack of sufficient capital is 
another frequently quoted reason for fail- 
ure in business. But this, too, was no ob- 
stacle to Correnti. He started with only 
$2,500 he and his wife saved. 

“Very often,” said Correnti, “you can 
substitute sweat for money, as my wife 
and I did. But there’s no substitute for 
good human relations.” 

Here is Correnti’s list of human-re- 
lations mistakes which lead to failure: 

Mistake No. 1. Take a know-it-all 
attitude towards your suppliers. “How 
much better to tell them, ‘Look, ’m new 
in this game. I have a lot to learn.’ Do 
that and they'll help you, and won’t try 
to oversell you.” 
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Mistake No. 2. Lie a little if it will 
help to make a sale. “My father once 
told me ‘tell the truth and you never need 
to remember what you said.’ It works in 
business where mutual trust is vital.” 

Mistake No. 3. Pass on all the gossip 
you hear from customers. “As a butler, I 
learned it was a good habit to keep my 
mouth shut. If a customer. tells me some- 
thing malicious about someone else, I 
change the subject.” 

Mistake No. 4. Bear grudges. “The 
banker here refused to loan me money 
when I started out. So I made myself 
realize that my venture looked risky 
to him. I had to earn his respect. Re- 
cently, I’m proud to announce, that same 
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bank financed a big expansion for me.” 

Mistake No. 5. Do special favors for 
one customer and not for another. “My 
best friends know that I have policies‘and 
make no exceptions, even for them. They 
pay the same prices as anyone else; and 
they have to observe the same rules on 
returned merchandise. The secret here is 
to explain your rules, and the reasons for 
them, in a courteous fashion. Even if a 
customer goes away mad .. . he won't 
stay mad when he thinks it over.” 

Mistake No. 6. Consider your em- 
ployes as so much store equipment. “They 
have feelings, too. Watch your clerks, and 
give them suggestions. But also watch 
your tone of voice. The more you bawl 
out a clerk the more nervous she be- 
comes. She will lack the confidence 
needed to make a sale.” 

Mistake No. 7. Take no part in com- 
munity life. “Recently, I was elected to 
the village board. I am active, through 
the Rotary Club, in Boy Scout and Cub 
Scout work. To me it is important to con- 
tribute part of myself to the town.” 

Like all of Correnti’s human-rela- 
tions techniques, even his Scout work 
paid off. Scouts, who once regarded his 
store scornfully as a “baby shop” (at 
first he didn’t carry clothes for older 
children) now come in frequently to see 
Frank and more and more often to shop. 
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Pathfinder chart from Dun & Bradstreet statistics 


FLOP RATE. It varies from year to year, business by business, with economic con- 
ditions. The chart above shows the trend in 1951, a good year, for selected stores. 
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The doctor can read some of 


eat 


the secrets of your personality 


in the way you use pepper, your 


“Harold M. Lambert 


SMALL FRY ON THE COB. Sometimes the finicky are seeking attention. 


By Jutes B. Bittarp 


RE you the type who sloshes rivers 

Ae ketchup over your plate? Or who 
uses gobs of mustard or pepper? 

You do it, says Dr. William Kaufman of 
Bridgeport, Conn., because you’re show- 
ing off. 

If you had a little bit more imagina- 
tion and courage, he adds, you’d be the 
kind who eats fried grasshoppers and 
chick embryos or swallows live goldfish. 

People eat foods for more than just 
the nourishment, says Dr. Kaufman, a 
specialist in internal medicine. They also 
eat for emotional satisfaction. Foods fall 
into different classes of emotional value, 
a 12-year study of the eating habits of 
some 1,200 patients convinces him. 

What Dr. Kaufman classifies as 
“Show-off Foods” bring the individual 
some degree of notoriety to satisfy an 
inner urge. The live goldfish swallowing 
craze even earned national attention. 
Other people establish local reputations 
as champion watermelon eaters, clam 
guzzlers or hamburger stuffers. “The less 
imaginative in this group,” comments Dr. 
Kaufman, merely splash generous 
amounts of ketchup, mustard or black 
pepper over everything they eat.” 

During times of emotional stress, 
people unconsciously increase their in- 
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take of “Security Foods”—milk and milk 
products, for example. If they are 
thwarted, feel sorry for themselves or 
have failed to gain the attention of 
others, they unconsciously console them- 
selves by consuming quantities of candy, 
rich pastries, chocolate or nuts. Fat 
people have this trouble; the fatter they 
get, the more thwarted they become— 
and the more “Reward Foods” they eat. 

There are foods that you like to eat 
because of the “pleasurable associations” 
they create—such as baked beans, which 
remind us of our “beloved Aunt Clarissa.” 
There are “Grownup Foods”—like coffee 
and tea—in which people overindulge 
because those things were once forbidden 
them. And there are “Prestige Foods”— 
“caviar, truffles, expensive but smelly 
cheeses, and dry champagne of a certain 
vintage year.” People choose them mainly 
for their snob appeal. The reason “Party 
Foods” tempt you, Dr. Kaufman believes, 
is because they are a pleasant combina- 


tion of Reward, Security, Prestige and 
Show-off Foods. 


Forbidden Meat. Occasionally peo- 
ple will use certain foods as a means of 
symbolically defying something in their 
lives. A Hindu may gorge on beef or a 


taste for sweets, or your 


refusal to eat fried worms 


Moslem take heavily to alcohol to empha- 
size their break with religions which pro- 
hibit these things. The newly rich may 
waste good food or use luxury dishes in 
excess to wipe out the memory of earlier 
poverty. An immigrant to the U.S. may 
stuff himself on hot dogs and ice cream, 
even though he can’t stand the taste of 
them, just because he wants to prove that 
he’s no longer a foreigner. 

Just as there are classes of food 
likes, there are classes of food dislikes. 
Religion or superstition or custom create 
a list of “Taboo Foods” to which people 
develop aversions. “For example,” ex- 
plains Dr. Kaufman, “our moral and 
ethical codes forbid the eating of human 
flesh, although accounts indicate that it 
is both tasty and nutritious.” The repul- 
sive shudder that comes at the suggestion 
of eating roast dog or fried cat stems 
from an unconscious extension of this 
cannibalism taboo to cover pets regarded 
as part of the family. 

Foods may be distasteful if they are 
associated with an odd or filthy source. 
The thought of such foods can make you 
sick. One of Dr. Kaufman’s patients, on 
a trip to Mexico, enjoyed a delicacy 
called gusanitos del maguey. Days later 
her stomach turned over when she 
learned she had eaten fried grubworms. 


The Small Fry. Children get fin- 
icky in their eating and turn up their 
noses at certain dishes for other reasons 
than taste. They may do it because they 
learn it'll make Mommy or Daddy fuss 
over them and pay them some attention. 
And certain children enjoy foods like 
celery and raw carrots that make noises 
as they chew. 

It’s the wife who plans the meals 
and does the cooking in most house- 
holds. She can—and often does—give 
vent to her feelings through the way she 
buys or cooks the family food. She can 
skimp on the groceries to gain cash for 
personal splurging. If she resents her 
husband she can scorch the meat or serve 
vegetables that are cold and soggy. 
Hubby “begins his retaliation by criticiz- 
ing her food and ends by paying her ali- 
mony.” Or she may exaggerate her kitch- 
en martyrdom to get rewards—“a fur 
coat, a car or a separate bedroom.” 

Fortunately, he adds, most women 
enjoy cooking and housekeeping. Such 
women provide meals that satisfy hunger 
and have “that extra something that 
stimulates the eye, the nose and the 
palate . . . creating feelings of emotional 
security for the entire family.” 
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WHAT DOES THE 


'53 PLYMOUTH’S NEW 


Truc 


MEAN TO YOU? 


Before you even think of buying any 
new car, drive the new 1953 Plymouth— 
at your dealer’s now! Plymouth is in- 
troducing something new in ride-engi- 
neering—a new way of keeping the ride 
in true balance—so the great new 1953 
Plymouth steers and rides like no other 
car in the low-priced field. Also, the en- 
gine is stepped up to 100 horsepower 
with new, higher 7.1 to 1 compression 
ratio...and there’s a new one-piece 
curved windshield...a new truly bal- 
anced body design with more usable 
space inside . .. other new features you'll 
want to see! 





New control of PITCH 


In the '53 Plymouth, the masses of weight 
are placed where they'll resist forward- 
and-back or pitching motion of the car. 
Rear springs are synchronized to react a 
split-second faster than front ones, so 
they catch up with the rebound of the 
front springs and keep the ride level. 
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THERE’S MORE QUALITY IN IT—YOU GET MORE VALUE OUT OF IT 


Equipment and trim are subject to availability of mater 
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New control of ROLL 


You'll notice how the new ‘53 Plymou 

refuses to tip or sway, and how it “cor: ) 
ners” like a cat on the sharpest curves= 
The center of gravity has been lowered 
the frame is 4 inches wider and the new 
wider rear springs are angle-mounted te 
resist roll. 


New control of JOUNCE 


Rear springs are wider. Rear axle is se 
farther forward on the springs, so wheel | 
stay firmly on the road while allowing ful | 
spring action. And you get the fame 
Oriflow shock absorbers, too. Result 
smooth going over the roughest roads 
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PLYMOUTH Division of CHRYSLER CORPORATION 
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Illegal methods can be tragic; the right method 


can bring joy to a couple who learn... 





How to adopt a baby 


the old woman in the shoe surely 

would know what to do. She could re- 
lease all those children of hers for adop- 
tion. She would find thousands of child- 
less couples reaching out hungrily for 
them, aching to take them right to their 
hearts with all the love that real parents 
can give. 

Never before have so many people 
wanted to adopt babies. About 80,000 pe- 
titions were filed in 1951, according to 
new figures from the U.S. Children’s Bu- 
reau. A little more than half of the peti- 
tions were for stepchildren or relatives. 
But that left almost 40,000 non-relative 
adoptions. 

Licensed agencies report, moreover, 
that for every couple who receive a child 
today there are yet another 10 to 15 cou- 
ples who apply but don’t get one. And 


T she lived today in the United States, 


SO YOU WANT A BABY? Parents who qualify might adopt one like this. 


By Eve_tyn PETERSEN 


this still doesn’t account for the total 
baby demand because most adoptions 
aren't arranged through the licensed 
agencies. Most of them are fixed inde- 
pendently, in the shadows of the gray or 
black market where few records are kept 
and where the light of sound placement 
practice rarely shines. 


The Wrong Way. A typical gray 
market adoption starts in a doctor’s 
office. The doctor, a well-meaning soul, 
knows a couple who desperately want a 
child. A young unmarried girl comes to 
him and learns that she is pregnant. 

When she gives birth, the child is 
whisked away, usually even before the 
mother leaves the hospital and often 


Pathfinder 


without her ever seeing it. The couple 
who takes this child assumes an enormous 
risk. The mother who has not had suff- 
cient time nor skilled advice in making 
her decision may change her mind and 
cause untold trouble trying to get the 
baby back. Then, too, the child’s parents 
may be of a nature quite foreign to that 
of the adoptive parents. The child, in 
fact, may grow up sick, deformed or men- 
tally retarded. 

Such is the gray market. The differ- 
ence between it and the black market is 
in the motive of the go-between. The 
black market go-between is unscrupulous. 
He demands money for his services. 
Would-be parents who deal with him pay 
a double price: the pain of the endless. 
gnawing uncertainty plus actual cash— 
sometimes thousands of dollars. 


The Right Way. Adopting a child 
through a licensed or approved agency 
nearly always demands great time and 
patience. But it’s safe and it’s as sure as 
any human undertaking can be. If you get 
a child through an agency, you get a child 
who has been tested and observed and 
known to be normal in body and mind. 
What you tell the agency workers and 
what they tell you is strictly secret. Le- 
gally all is in order. And the child is 
selected to suit your kind of family. 

The way to find the nearest agency is 
to write to the Department of Welfare in 
your state or, if you live in a city, to call 
its council of social agencies. Once you 
have selected the agency, the next step is 
to arrange an appointment. The agency 
will want to talk to husband and wife to- 
gether. If, after your interview. the 
worker thinks there’s a good chance of 
placing a child with you, she gives you 
an application blank. 

After this comes a round of inter- 
views. The case worker visits the wife 
alone at her home, the husband alone at 
his work. She may see one or both alone 
a second time or may see them together. 
She will need to find out many things: 
how long you have been married, how you 
get along together, how old you are, how 
well you manage your money. The ques- 
tions may seem endless. You many think 
the worker is prying. But be assured that 
she is only using the best of her time- 
tested skills to protect both you and the 
baby. 

“The worker won’t peep under the 
rugs to see if dust has been swept there,” 
says the U.S. Children’s Bureau in its 
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Never pass on curves! Thousands of accidents, costing many lives and huge property damage, are caused every year by reckless passing. 


How much do reckless drivers add 
to your auto insurance bill ? 


EAR AFTER YEAR, approxi- 

mately 15 to 20 percent of all 
motorists on the road have approxi- 
mately 80 percent of all accidents. 

Obviously, an auto insurance com- 
pany which avoids the “‘careless 15” 
and concentrates on the “‘careful 85” 
can afford to charge lower rates for 
automobile insurance. 

That’s what State Farm Mutual 
does. It can charge low rates, while 
offering maximum protection and serv- 
ice, because State Farm aims to insure 
only careful drivers. 

If you drive carefully, you may be 
paying more than necessary for sound 
auto insurance. Why not find out? 
Look up ‘‘State Farm Insurance’”’ in 
your classified phone book. 

Other benefits of State Farm 
membership 
1. Semi-annual premium payments. 
Wouldn’t it be easier on your budget 
to pay for your automobile insurance in 
two small payments each year, rather 
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than in one lump sum? Advanced 
State Farm billing and bookkeeping 
practices make this possible for State 
Farm members—at no increase in cost. 


2. Mutual benefits. State Farm is‘a 
mutual company. Savings from low 
claim costs and high operating effi- 
ciency are passed on to members, who 
actually own the company, in the form 
of low insurance rates. On the other 
hand, State Farm policies are non- 
assessable. You never pay more than 
the established rate for any period. 


3. Fast, fair claim settlement. More 
than 6,500 State Farm agents and 


claim representatives stand ready, day 
or night, to come to your aid in case of 
accident. State Farm cuts red tape— 
pays an average of one claim every 12 
seconds, every working day. 


4. Established leadership. State Farm 
now writes more full-coverage auto- 
mobile insurance than any other com- 
pany, with more than 2,400,000 mem- 
bers in the auto company alone. And 
new applications for State Farm in- 
surance are coming in on an average of 
2,000 every working day! 


Look to State Farm for Life and Fire 
Insurance, too. See your agent! 


State Farm Insurance Companies 


State Farm Mutual Automobile Insurance Company 
State Farm Life Insurance Company 
State Farm Fire and Casualty Company 





Home office: Bloomington, Illinois «+ Branch offices: Berkeley, California + St. Paul, Minnesota 
Lincoln, Nebraska « Marshall, Michigan + Dallas, Texas - Charlottesville, Virginia * Toronto, 
Ontario + Field claim offices in more than 250 principal cities. 


Hear ‘‘Cecil Brown News Commentaries,’”’ Saturdays and Sundays over Mutual Broadcasting System stations. Check local radiolistings, 
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You may wait for months ..or years 





helpful booklet, When You Adopt a Child. 
“She would rather find your house the 
center of a thriving, happy family life 
than a scrubbed, spic-and-span place 
where a child is apt to be miserable.” 

The worker also questions your 
friends. She likely will talk to your cler- 
gyman and doctor. Many agencies require 
a physical examination. They prefer to 
give children only to couples physically 
unable to have them. For it sometimes 
happens that a couple, sterile for psycho- 
logical reasons, adopts a child and then 
produces one of their own. 

When the agency finally clears you, 
it puts you on its approved list and noti- 
fies you. You may get a child right away, 
but you most likely will wait. Maybe for 
months or years. The worker comes to 
visit periodically, however. 

Then one day she may call and say 
she has a child for you. If you are inter- 
ested she arranges for you to see him. If 


Would you be 


Here are some of the questions 
an adoption agency seeks answers to 
in deciding whether a couple is 
worthy of receiving a child. 


1. Are you able to make a child 
feel loved and wanted? 

2. Will you try to understand 
him—his behavior, worries, ups and 
downs? 

3. Will you be patient when he 
bedevils you? 

4. Will you still want him when 
you realize he may give you trouble 


you like him and if he’s an infant (most 
of the children placed by agencies are be- 
tween 6 and 12 months), you may be per- 
mitted to have him in just a few days. 
But if he’s an older child (agencies are 
placing more and more of these, as well 
as handicapped children), you may need 
to visit with him several times. 

When at last you take the child 
home, you go through a trial period of six 
months or a year. The agency keeps in 
close touch, always ready with help if you 
need it. If you decide you don’t want the 
child, you may return him during the 
trial period. Or if the agency decides your 
home is not right for the child, it will 
take him back. 

When the trial period is past, you 
then file a petition to adopt in your 
county court. When the court approves— 
and this it generally does on the basis of 
a favorable report from the agency—the 
adoption at last is final. 


a good parent? 


and concern for as long as 20 years? 

5. How will you act when he 
loses his front tooth, or wears out his 
umpteenth pair of shoes, or says No 
when you wish he’d say Yes? 

6. Will you, consciously or un- 
consciously, try to keep him a baby? 

7. Will you expect gratitude 
from him or will you give freely with 
no eye to the returns? 

8. Will you run his life com- 
pletely? Or will you treat him as an 
individual with needs and drives and 
a pattern of growth all his own? 


Harold M. Lambert 


FUN OF BEING A PARENT. Late snacks please a boy and his dad. 
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The sad part about the great joy of 
final adoption is that it doesn’t happen to 
enough couples. Those who wait and 
seem never able to get a child cry out in 
understandable despair: “Why can’t we 
get one?” 

An agency may turn them down be- 
cause they appear to want children for 
the wrong reasons. They may have been 
found to be unstable. They may be too 
fussy about the kind of child they want. 
They may be too old; agencies commonly 
set an age limit of 40 or 45, though this 
may be relaxed if they will take a child 
of school age. 

But the most common reason couples 
don’t get children is that there simply 
aren't enough to go around. People point 
protestingly at the many dependent chil- 
dren kept in institutions. Less than 1% of 
these, however, are available for adop- 
tion. They all have parents or relatives 
who aren’t willing to give them up but 
who, for reasons like broken homes, ill- 
ness or inability to support, need to put 
them in the care of the state or charity. 


From Other Hands. Except for il- 
legitimate births—currently estimated at 
about 131,000 a year, the highest yet— 
the only other major source of adoptable 
children is in foreign countries. 

Japan, for example, has thousands of 
homeless children whose GI fathers are 
now in the U.S. and whose Japanese 
mothers are unable to take care of them. 
Conservative estimates put their numbers 
between 20,000 and 30,000. Also, there 
are “war orphans” (with one or both par- 
ents still living) in Europe. But the trou- 
ble is that these children are barred from 
the U.S. by our immigration quotas. 

The President’s Commission on Im- 
migration and Naturalization, in its recent 
report, recommended that adopted or 
step-children be allowed into the country 
on a nonquota basis. That is how some 
4.000 European children were brought in 
after the war. Through an amendment to 
the Displaced Persons Act, sponsored by 
Senator Hubert H. Humphrey of Minne- 
sota, a professional placement agency was 
set up under the D.P. Commission. It 
found children throughout western Eu- 
rope, primarily in Greece, Italy and Ger- 
many, and matched them to adoptive par- 
ents in the United States. 


Humphrey’s Plan. When the act 
expired last June and the D.P. Commis- 
sion closed down, its members estimated 
that at least 1,500 more children were 
still available. Perhaps even more could 
be found today. To bring any of them or 
any of the Japanese-American children 
here now, however, requires special legis- 
lation. Senator Humphrey told Patu- 
FINDER last week that he would gladly 
sponsor it. “If enough people write or 
wire me,” he said, “I'll proceed at once.” 

Here is your chance to help. You and 
others like you may unite yet another 
child with waiting, loving parents. And 
you may thereby enrich many more 
homes, and still more lives. 
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HOW FIRE INSURANCE GIVES THEM 


©} a Lelier chance o le 


fy > » For years insurance engineers have been working to 
“« reduce fire and accident hazards in the nation’s hospitals. 
In the last three years alone, they have surveyed over 
7,000 hospitals and recommended essential 
safety measures. As a result of this public 
service, hundreds of people are living 
today because of fire tragedies 
that did not happen. 
But capital stock fire insurance service 
benefits us in many other ways. 
When you're building or buying 
a home, fire insurance protects you and 
helps make your investment secure. 
It keeps stores open, plants humming. 
Because of it, business men can plan 
ahead with confidence, relying upon 
insurance to protect them against 
unexpected fire losses. 


HANCES are one of your neighbors 
is a fire insurance agent. 
In business for himself, he is an 
example of what makes America 
click. Every business he insures, 
large or small, competes in an 
open market—as he does. Both 
must give full value—or they 
won't stay in business. And it’s 
from such private enterprise that 
every local community prospers. 





OW MUCH WOULD YOU LOSE IF YOUR 
FAMILY’S CLOTHING WERE DESTROYED BY FIRE? 
You'd be surprised. It could easily be 
several thousand dollars! Would your insurance 
cover its loss by fire? Your agent or broker 
is more than willing to talk this over with you— 
also to make sure you have adequate protection 
for your home and furnishings. 


. 

~ 

i 
AN ADVERTISEMENT SPONSORED BY THE CAPITAL STOCK FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES, THEIR AGENTS AND BROKERS, eo 
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JONI JAMES, In 1953, she’ll be a top juke box favorite. 








TOPS. Les Paul and Mary Ford were big 1952 juke hits. 





10 million nickels a day 


T a crossroads store in southern 
A Michigan a dozen teen-agers were 
playing the sentimental tune, / 
Went to Your Wedding. In New York’s 
Greenwich Village, a young show girl 
breathlessly listened to Boston Beguine, 
hit-tune from New Faces of 1952, now on 
Broadway. 

One of the few things still available 
for a nickel, music is flooding the nation 
through the juke box, a_ twinkling, 
brightly-lit monster with an insatiable 
appetite for your small change. From 
Main Street to Broadway to Michigan 
Avenue, it gobbles up the equivalent of 
10 million nickels every day of the year. 

Blatant and defiant, the colorful, 
streamlined music machine draws coins 
from the pockets of teen-agers, business- 
men, farmers and playboys. Contrary to 
popular belief, the juke box is far from 
a teen-age amusement monopoly: Oper- 
ators estimate 70% or better of their 
annual $150 million to $200 million take 
comes from cafes, restaurants and other 
outlets not frequented by youngsters. 

It’s a smash entertainment medium 
in TV-less small towns and rural areas 
(two thirds of the nation’s 450,000 ma- 
chines are located in towns of under 25,- 
000 population). These non-metropolitan 
areas provide a steady level of income for 
operators. An old hand in the industry 
explains: 

“Big-city operators are wise guys; 
they think they know everything. Small- 
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town operators are closer to the man 
with a nickel to spend.” 

Competing with countless other 
noisy entertainment media, the juke box 
relies on a bright, brilliant appearance 
as a come-on to its millions of feet-tap- 
ping customers. Though it sends many a 
harried citizen in search of an aspirin, 
its fans love it. And a well-known New 
York psychiatrist recently gave the juke 
box a friendly pat on the back. 

“It’s good for youngsters,” said Dr. 
Alexander Reid Martin. “Besides, music 
is only organized noise anyway.” 

The birth of the modern juke box 
occurred in the late 20s, when the Auto- 
matic Instrument Co. built the first mod- 
ern machine. It held ten records. There 
were no buttons to press for selections. 

Shortly afterwards, Capehart de- 
signed a ten-record machine which played 
both sides of a record, still without a 
choice. A couple of years later Wurlitzer 
put out the first selective machine with 
a 5¢ slot and 12 records. About 1936 the 
company manufactured the first machine 
with nickel, dime and quarter slots. The 
juke box “lit up” in 1938 when Wurlitzer 
and Seeburg added lucite bars. 

From its small start record-wise it 
has turned into the giant of today with 
100 or more selections almost common- 
place. 





Gangsters helped the juke box in- 
dustry become a strong, but racket-in- 
fested youngster. Now reaching maturity, 
a new generation has improved its rep- 
utation. Senator Estes Kefauver drew 
sharp dissent when he said that the coun- 
try’s “most vicious criminal elements” 
had a hand in the business. 

“The Senator was confusing us with 
other types of coin-operated machines,” 
stormed Sidney Levine, attorney of the 
New York Automatic Music Operators’ 
Association. 

Devil or angel, there is little doubt 
of the importance of the Great God Juke 
in today’s popular music world where 
juke boxes use 20% of annual record 
production. Last year alone, the nation’s 
nearly 8,000 juke box operators bought 
almost 60 million platters. 


Record History. Here’s how rec- 
ords get into your neighborhood drug- 
store or ice cream parlor: First, record 
companies send platters to distributors 
all over the U.S. Second, the distributors’ 
salesmen see juke box operators and play 
the .records for therh. Finally the oper- 
ator, who may have boxes placed in half 
a dozen to 2,000 “locations,” takes over. 
(One of the largest operators, inciden- 
tally, is a Shoals, Ind., man who owns 
between 1,400 and 1,700 machines.) 

Many operators, admitting they don’t 
know the first thing about music, buy 
records blindly. But many have adopted 
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JOHNNIE RAY. His recording of Cry 
was top juke box song hit in 1952. 


Music loving Americans keep 
juke boxes blaring 24 hours 
a day, putting $200 million 
into the machines each year 


a scientific approach to musical choices. 
They are part of the Music Guild of 
America’s Hit Parade Program Service 
which previews tunes, tries them out in 
25 market areas throughout the U.S., 
then reports back the number of times 
each has been played. These reports 
give other operators a basis for dollars- 
and-cents selections. 

The juke box operator must be a 
hardheaded businessman. The average 
machine earns only $8 a week (though 
some exceptional locations take in as 
much as $30-40), half of which goes to 
the location owner. Big operators, with 
good spots, make big money, but many 
small operators have other jobs on the 
side. 

Operating costs are high. The juke 
box (new) costs $1,000-$1.100. A repair- 
man’s weekly salary is $60. Machine parts 
and state, city and county taxes add to 
the burden. Last month relief was in 
sight: the OPS gave juke box men the 
green light to charge more. But some 
operators doubted the wisdom of asking 
the public for a dime a play. 

The public’s desire to hear favorites 
like Joni (Why Don’t You Believe Me?) 
James, Johnnie Ray, Patti Page, or Les 
Paul and Mary Ford is the juke box’s 
bread and butter. In return, tunes played 
on juke boxes hoost sales and artists alike. 

What will the juke box offer its fans 
in 1953? Although long-range predictions 
are impossible, these will be among the 
top tunes in January: 

ee Teresa Brewer’s Till I Waltz 
Again with You; Perry Como’s Don’t Let 
the Stars Get in Your Eyes; The Hill- 
toppers, / Keep Telling Myself; Jo Staf- 
ford’s Keep It a Secret; Les Paul and 
Mary Ford, Bye-Bye Blues; Eddie Fish- 
er’s Even Now. 
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Illinois, intimately 
connected with the 

life of Lincoln, was 
explored in 1673 by the 
Jesuit Marquette and 
Joliet. In 1679 LaSalle 
claimed the territory for 
France and erected the first 
fort. It remained a province 

of Louisiana until 1763 when 
it was ceded to Great Britain. 
In 1778 George Rogers Clark 
invaded the territory, drove the 
British out, and in 1783 it passed 
to the United States. About eighty 
five percent of the state is given 
over to farms, raising corn, oats, 
wheat, other grains, and a great variety 




































































































is rich in its deposits of coal and its 
a mining operations rank among the 
greatest. There are also large petroleum 
deposits and extensive refining operations. 

Chicago—the greatest livestock market in 
the world—has huge meat packing plants and 
nearly all types of manufacturing flourish. 
The state is among the leaders in the produc- 
tion of agricultural and farm equipment, cloth- 
ing, printing and publishing. Excellent transpor- 

tation facilities by waterway and turnpike lead the 
visitor through picturesque valleys, wooded ravines, 
stretches of hardwood forests, gorges, and Indian 
mounds and caves. Insurance is a “must” in this 
state so bound in the Nation’s economy. 












































































































UNITED STATES FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


ALLEGHENY DEPARTMENT ORGANIZED 1824 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


SOUTHERN DEPARTMENT 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


VIRGINIA-CAROLINAS DEPT. 
DURHAM, WORTH CAROLINA 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT 
FREEPORT, ILLINOIS 


PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


of vegetables and fruits. This state - 
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AS AN ancestor of yours an 
\V) American patriot during the Revo- 
lution? The odds are even that 

you'll find one. 

But can you prove it? 

Even if you're positive that your 
greaf-great-great-grandfather pitched his 
tent at Valley Forge you can’t join the 
Daughters—or Sons—of the American 
Revolution unless you can prove it with 
documents. 

Since World War II increasing thou- 
sands of Americans have started spading 
around their family trees, trying to dig 
up distinguished forebears who can get 
them into the dozens of hereditary so- 
cieties thriving in the U.S. today. 

The DAR has doubled its staff of 
genealogists since the war, but is so 
flooded with claims that members who 
want another certified Revolutionary an- 
cestor must wait until researchers process 
the claims of new members. 

It isn’t easy finding where you and 
your family came from. If you live west 
of the Mississippi, where early settlers 
were more concerned with breaking sod 
than genealogical pruning, the trail may 
be dim indeed. 

Finding the clues that will lead to 
your Tory-fighting ancestor—or the one 
who was hanged for stealing horses in 
Tucson—can be an absorbing pastime, 
says Harry W. Newman, a Washington 
genealogist. For a fee Newman will go 
loping back over the generations to see 
what’s hidden in your family closet. He’ll 
exhume the skeletons along with the 
brass, finding his facts in documents, 
overgrown cemeteries or whatever else 
comes to hand. 

“It’s fascinating work,” says New- 
man, who has published several books 
about his own ancestors. “I’ve been dis- 
illusioned by most of my clients, how- 





You can find your missing ancestors if you know 


How to cultivate 


your family tree 


By Crype Hostetrer 


ever. They don’t care what their an- 
cestors did; all they want is proof that 
will get them into one of the hereditary 
societies.” 

If you’re just interested in finding 
what sort of family you’ve descended 
from, your job is a little easier. 


1. Question your relatives. Ask 
older members of the family if they know 
when and where their parents were born. 
Get all the statistics you can, but take 
unverified family traditions with a grain 
of salt. One of Newman’s clients hired 
him to track down a French duke who 
was supposed to have founded the family 
in America in the 1700s. Newman turned 
up an illiterate Chesapeake Bay riverman 
instead. 


2. Examine family records. Do 
you have a family Bible? Most families 
kept birth and death records there in the 
days when public records were nonex- 
istent or inaccessible. You may find your 
family’s genealogical history complete 


for two or three generations. 

3. Check public documents. 
Missing limbs on your family tree often 
will be found in courthouse records. If 
you're uncertain how many children your 
great-grandfather had, their names may 
turn up in his will. Old tombstones in 
the family burial plot will help your 
search, too. Professional genealogists 
will help (at $1 to $4 an hour, plus ex- 
penses) if the records you seek are far 
away. 

4. Check census records. You 
can .get valuable help from early Federal 
census reports. Original documents for 
all surveys from 1790 to 1870 are open 
to the public in the National Archives in 
Washington. The 1870 census lists names 
and ages of all members of the household, 
together with the states in which both 
husband and wife were born. (You need 
to know the county or township of your 
family’s residence to trace it through 
census records, however.) With this 
help you ean backtrack to the late 1700s. 
A relative who fought in the Revolution 


First steps in finding your ancestors 
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will be listed in U.S. military records, | 


also in Washington. 
Somewhere during the first four 


steps of your search you should acquire | 


a genealogy chart, which resembles the 
scorecard for a basketball elimination 
tournament. Begin by placing your own 
name in the first blank space. Use the 
next two spaces for the names of your 
parents, the next four for their parents, 
the next eight for your great-grandpar- 
ents, etc. Five generations, figuring 35 
years to a generation, will get you back 
to the middle 1700s and your 32 great- 
great-great-grandparents. At least one of 


them probably sided with the colonists | 
during the Revolution. (More than 90 | 


million Americans have ancestors who 
helped chase out the Redcoats. ) 

Don’t be surprised to find some black 
sheep. Genealogists assert that no family 
has hereditary traits strong enough to 
guarantee it a lily-white record. New- 
man’s clients often discover at least one 
undesirable relative hanging from the 
family tree. 

“I remember one prominent family 
who wanted their history traced back to 
colonial Maryland,” Newman relates. 
“The family had lived there during 
colonial times, but records showed that 
for several generations they hadn’t even 
owned any land in the state. I try to 
soften such blows as best I can, but you 
can’t argue with the facts.” 


Real Americans. Not all dis- 
tinguished Americans can trace their 
ancestry to early settlers. Abraham Lin- 
coln was missing a grandfather, for ex- 
ample, because his mother was illegiti- 
mate. Charles Curtis, Vice-President un- 
der Hoover. was a descendant of a tribe 
of Kansas Indians through his maternal 
grandmother. 

Will Rogers had a similar back- 
ground, with ancestors who had lived for 
generations in the United States before 
the Pilgrims landed. 

No client has ever asked Newman to 
establish Indian ancestry for him, how- 
ever. “Mostly they want me to find some 
kind of European royal blood in their 
family line.” he explains. 

Don’t try to track back too far or 
you'll make the discovery that Mrs. David 
Lilienthal did. She estimated that one 
fourth of her ancestors came from Eng- 
land, then backed up the generations to 
the year 1150. She discovered+that in 
1150 she should have had 2,916,448 an- 
cestors living in England—considerably 
more than the country’s population then. 

Since only noblemen kept tab on 
their family trees in those days, it’s 
doubtful if you can trace your family 
back that far. Even if you can, don’t be 
too proud of the fact. Your neighbor’s 
registered Hereford can trace his family 
back more than 50 generations. 

Your best bet is to confine yourself 
to Great-Aunt Nellie and Great-great- 
great-grandfather Hezekiah. You're lost 
if you try to match family trees with 
that white-faced steer in the adjoining 
pasture. 
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When winter winds come roaring out of the north, they frequently 
bring a lot of snow — and a lot of trouble, too. 


But the railroads are old hands at fighting weather — ready with 
the equipment and man power it takes to battle emergencies. 


When big storms come, extra crews are put to work. Chemicals are 
spread and heaters used to keep switches from freezing. Steel- 
winged plows pushed by powerful locomotives fight to keep tracks 
clear. The whirling blades of huge rotaries chew their way through 
the bigger drifts. 


Although other forms of transportation contend with the effects of 
severe winter storms, there is this big difference: The railroads 
use their own men, equipment and money to “keep ’em rolling” 
when the weather gets tough. Your local, state and federal tax 
money is never used to keep vital rail service running. 


Association OF AMERICAN RAILROADS 


» 


a 


“a 
~~ 


WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 
You'll enjoy THE RAILROAD HOUR every Monday evening on NBC, 
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What Good Is 
a Baby? 


The story is told of a research man who had just 
discovered a new substance. A friend asked, ‘“‘What 
good is it?” 

“What good is a baby?” countered the researcher. 

Babies and new products have to grow up before 
anyone knows how important they may be. Quite 
a lot of infants have been brought up at General 
Electric during the past 75 years. During the bottle 
stage, nobody could predict their future accurately. 
But as it turns out today, they were real prodigies. 
Here are just a few that were first brought to the 
American public by General Electric men and women: 


e the first electric lamp 


e the first home refrigerator with 
sealed mechanism 


the first high-vacuum radio power tube 

the first fluorescent lamp 

the first automatic electric blanket 

the first large steam turbine for 

electric power 

the first jet plane engine in U.S. 
e the first disposer for kitchen food waste 
e the first high-voltage x-ray 


We don’t ordinarily trot out the past like this. 
But 1953 marks a birthday. For it was in 1878 that 
Thomas Edison organized the first of the companies 
which, in 1892, became the General Electric Company. 
And, like anyone on his birthday, we do look back 
over our shoulder. 

This is just the beginning, really. Research and 
engineering are bringing out new things faster than 
ever —new “babies” to lighten labor and brighten 
everybody’s life. 


Gu con ret your cofldence tn 
GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 








P. F. says: “The kids—and 
their kids—are going to have to help 
me carry this.” 


People’s affairs 


Even counting heavy tax col- 
lections between now and the end of 
the fiscal year (June 30), the eight- 
year Administration of Harry Tru- 
man put the nation approximately 
$5.5 billion more in debt. 


Since July 1 the Government has 
taken in ..........$26,655,458,061 
(Average family share: $592) 

Since July 1 the Government has 
SPORE oo oncc0s 0c.00 ed CMU IIe, LOO 
(Average family cost: $778) 

The Government owes. ........ 

$266.990,434,795 
(Average family share: $5,933; aver- 
age family share this time last 
month: $5,940) 





What people said 


Happy New Year to everybody 
everywhere. I hope that 1953 will be the 
finest year any of you has ever experi- 
enced. And particularly I hope it will 
bring to us assurance that peace is again 
coming to the world.—Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower. 


Want to live beyond 80? Then it 
will pay you handsomely to laugh—four 
times as much as you normally do.—Dr. 
Bergen Evans, radio humorist. 


On Jan. 20 television will enable 
more people to view the inauguration of 
President-elect Eisenhower than the total 
population of the nation in 1900.—Dr. 
Allen B. Du Mont, president Du Mont 
Laboratories. 


1953 is the year toward which the 
American steel industry has been build- 
ing since the end of World War Il... 
We expect to supply this nation with all 
the steel it needs.—Benjamin Fairless, 
chairman, U.S. Steel Corp. 


We believe that 1953 will be a good 
business year all year. .. . The automo- 
bile industry . . . should contribute im- 
portantly to this high level —H. H. Cur- 
tice, acting president, General Motors. 
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Need a church? | , 
Maybe you can build a “My wife feels a lot 
safer driving 


| better one than you think 


Simplicity, charm, dignity. These | . Wi t h C h a i ns = 


three attributes, says Harold E. Wagoner, 
| Philadelphia architect, are essential to 
the church of tomorrow. 

Wagoner ought to know. For the 
past two decades he has specialized in 
building churches. Now he is consultant 
to the Bureau of Church Building and 
Architecture, which represents 27 de- 

nominations. 

For him an over-all church plan—in- 
| cluding a proper site, good location, ade- 
quate acreage and recreational and edu- 
cational facilities—is a “must” in mod- 
ern church building. 

“A ‘Sunday church’ will no longer 
do,” he says. “Barnlike structures hold no 
warm welcome. Build all the other things 
first, including adequate recreational fa- 
cilities. Make people want to come to 
church. Once they come willingly, you 
won’t have any trouble getting enough 
money to build the actual church.” 

For all churches which want a new 
“home,” or for new congregations, Wag- 
oner has some down-to-earth advice. 






Building Tips. “Even in a small 
town it is highly essential that adequate 
parking facilities are obtained on the site pew ae safety! Smart drivers never 
where the church will be located,” Wag- ‘ 

Git: Mate: a , take chances— always use chains when 

“The most important thing, however, —  . ice or snow are driving hazards. 
is long-range planning. This is true as min 
much of a small community as of a large 
town.” Here is what Wagoner thinks a CAMPBELL /; AI “ CHAI ws c 
town of about 4,500 population should do: MG 

1. Appoint a building committee. 


2. Ask your denomination’s head- assure maximum safety... maximum wear 


quarters for the name of a competent 


Tire chains contribute to peace of mind 


church architect. he f | The lugs dig into ice and snow for greater traction 
3. Invite the architect into your town | | LZ] | that guards against dangerous skids and side- 

before you definitely settle on a site. He | | Wil by | slips . . . that means sure, safe stops. Extra metal 

will not only be able to better evaluate aw | in the | ' m 

the site, but will help you examine popu- | | - | mM NE YS MOGNS Cie .Saeege 

— ran — Les - > ese | ere eae Campbell makes Lug-Reinforced Tire Chains for 

cela ae ae a ocunrens —: | your car—packed in a sturdy box to make it 
4. Don’t tell the architect how you | | easy to keep chains in the car ready for im- 

want the buildings arranged. Let him | | , mediate use. And the handy applier cuts the 

make suggestions to you. lA work of putting on chains. 









5. Be sure that you correctly assess 
the financial abilities of your. congrega- 
tion. Strangely enough, in 90% of cases, 
the amount of money which can be raised | 
is more than the pastor or the congrega- 

tion itself assumes. Don’t underestimate 
your church’s capacity. 

6. Be sure to count on an expanding 
congregation, and plan for it. 

7. Use locally available building ma- 
terials, 

8. Start with a temporary church 
(that can be converted into a fellowship | 
hall), a chapel, classrooms, perhaps a 
dining room, a bowling alley and even a 
“courting room” for young couples. 


Buy your Campbell Lug-Reinforced Tire 
Chains before the next snow. Sold by 
leading dealers, garages, and service 
stations everywhere. 


CAMPBELL 


PBELL CHAIN (omséany 


Factories: York, Pa., and West Burlington, lowa 


Chain for every need...industrial... marine ...farm...avtomotive 
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No wantum fire water-catchum squaw better with non-alcoholic Wildroot Cream-Oil !” 
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CAN YOUR SCALP PASS 
THE FINGERNAIL TEST ? 


Dont give dandruff and 
dryness achance to ruin 
the looks of your hair. Keep 
it neat and natural all day 
with Wildroot Cream-Oil . 
Made with the heart of 
Lanolin, so much like the 
natural oil of your skin! 


29+ 60¢ $1 


CREAM-OIL - 


HAIR TONIC w 
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RELIEVES DRYNESS 
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Get that successful look 
with America’s largest 


selling Hair Tonic! 


WHY DOCTORS WARN 
DON’T TAKE SODA 


“YOUR HAIR'S BEST FRIEND” 





Loose False Teeth? 
e If you suffer from acid indigestion, gas, 
heartburn, doctors say baking soda can add | 
to your upset, destroy vitamins, cause alka- 
losis, acid rebound. 
“I suffered acid indigestion and gas so | * s 
bad that I was taking baking soda as often | 
as three times a day, and with no real re- 
lief,” says Mr. Carl Mathews of Birchwood, a 
Tenn. “Since —s Dr. yw ody Eons 
Medical Discovery, I’ve quit soda and eat, ° ° 
sleep and feel so much better I wouldn't be Hold Plates Tight With 
without your wonderful medicine.” ° 

Thousands who suffered such distress, due Amazing New Cream 
to no organic causes, tried Dr. Pierce’s Golden * Cri : . ¥ . 
Medical Discovery with amazing results. Over Poli ote a ve nent fitting comfort as 
35,000,000 bottles of this great non-alcoholic | Never before—does all this too: 
medicine, with its wonderful stomachic tonic 1. Forms a creamy cushion eliminating fric- 
action, have ey — re date. And no won- | tion on sore gums. 
der. First, taken regularly, it promotes more 
normal stomach activity, thus helping to | 2- Seals edges so food cannot get under—eat 
digest food better so you won't have gas, | everything in comfort. . 
heartburn, sour stomach. Second, with stom- | 3. Keeps even lower plates tight while eat- 
ach avey enareve’. ee the foods ing, laughing, singing, sneezing. 

i i ar of after-distress. A ° ° 
a ‘wa oe Pierce's Golden Medical | Double your money back if wonderful Poli- 
Discovery will do without risking one Grip doesn t give bere more comfort, more 
penny. For a generous regular size bottle, | security than ever fore! 
absolutely free... send your name and ad- 


dress to Pierce’s Proprietaries, Inc., 111 
Kehr Street, Buffalo 11, N. Y. i 


“FEWER COLDS NOW” 


One truly time-tested way to help build up youngsters— 
help ’em fight off colds ’n coughs when they’re low in 
natural A&D Vitamins—Scott’s Emulsion! It’s a “gold 
mine” of these Vital Elements, energy building oil, and 
added minerals that help build real resistance and 
stamina. 148,000,000 bottles used—it must be de- 
pendable! Get it today—to build ’em up! 


SCOTT’S EMULSION 
NATURAL HIGH ENERGY TONIC 
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Light and airy, this 6-pound chair 
is made with nylon cord. It’s the first 
of a complete line of such furniture. In 
walnut with white cord, or two-tone wal- 
nut with tan cord, about $30. Andreef 
Chairs, Inc., Rouses Point, N. Y. 





cba id 


Hang a pair of Oven Mitts around 
your neck or slip some Panhandlers on 
your pans and you won't be looking for 
stray potholders any more. Of nylon 
quilting, in red or yellow calico. Pair 
of Mitts, $1 ppd; Panhandlers, 4 for $1. 
Brook Hollow Post, Stockton, N. J. 





Ice circles have made ice cubes old 
fashioned. They are made without trays 
in Servel’s new refrigerator. The ice- 
maker first sends water into a mold. 
When it freezes, a heater loosens the 
circle and an arm sweeps it out and up on 
top of the unit to “dry.” With the next 
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Modern living ° 


New things for you, 
your family and friends 


cycle the arm drops the circle into the 
storage basket where it stays dry and 
loose, ready for use. The process stops 
when the basket fills up, starts again 
when the supply gets down. $399.50 and 
up. 





Now you can join the high-fidelity 
audience and hear music at its best even 
if you haven’t much money. Columbia 
Records, Inc., has developed a_ table- 
model player with a tonal range extend- 
ing two octaves beyond that of a costly 
console radio-phonograph. With three- 





speed changer, in hand-rubbed mahogany 
or walnut, $139.50; in blonde mahogany 
or limed oak, $144.50. At local record 
shops. 


A new 17-pound portable sewing 
machine, Swiss-made by Elna, sews zig- 
zag as well as straight stitches, sews on 
buttons, makes buttonholes, — blind 
stitches, monograms and scores of other 
ornamental stitches. For each stitch you 
merely insert a different slip-on plastic 
disc. Other features are the free arm for 
sewing sleeves, the case which becomes a 
work table. Complete, it’s $289. But you 
can buy a straight-stitch Elna portable 
for $179 and later have it converted into 
the zigzag model by adding a 6-ounce, 
$110 precision instrument called the El- 
nagraph. At Necchi-Elna dealers. 
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For FREE particulars, how you can install on your own 
car for introducing, sen 
VACU-MATIC, 7617-1978 W. State St., Wauwatosa, Wis. 





New Roof “On the House”’ 


Insurance Agent Saves 
Cost of Second New Roof 
When First Blows Away 


“We were having our new home 
built on a ‘cost plus’ basis. This 
meant, as our insurance agent 
pointed out, assuming all the risks 
ourselves. He suggested something 
we didn’t know about—fire insurance 
with extended coverage on the un- 


completed house. We took it. 


~ 


Cus * 


THE 


Weeks later—after the roof was on, 
but the siding wasn’t—a violent 
windstorm whipped through our 
town. Our new roof just sailed away. 
Tough break? .. 


have been a lot worse. After all, 


. sure. But it could 


thanks to our insurance agent, we 
didn’t have to dig down for one more 


penny to have a new roof put on.” 


You, too, can get help from our local 
agent on your insurance problems, 
For his name, write today to .. . 





Phoenix=-Connecticut 


GROUP OF INSURANCE COMPANIES * 1131 ASYLUM AVE. * HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 


The Phoenix Insurance Co. 
Minneapolis Fire & Marine Insurance Co. 
Atlantic Fire Insurance Co. 


CARBURETOR T00 RICHE 


MAKES MOTORIST TC ) POOR 


ar owners who are wasting money, getting 
poor gas mileage from over-rich mixtures, 
will be pleased to learn how to save gas 
VACU-MATING OVER-RICH MIXTURES. 
Vacu-matic fits all cars, trucks, tractors. | 
Is Automatic, operates on supercharge 
principle. Installed in a few minutes, 


SALESMEN WANTED! Big Profits 









d name, address on postcard to 


RELIEVES PAIN OF 
HEADACHE - NEURALGIA 


NEURITIS 7 
hot 


The way. 








thousands of 


physicians 


and dentists 


recommend 


Here's Why. . . Anacin® is 

like a doctor’s prescription. That is, Anacin 
contains not one but a combination of med- 
ically proved, active ingredients in easy-to- 
take tablet form. Anacin gives FAST, LONG 
LASTING relief. Don’t wait. Buy Anacin today. 


The Connecticut Fire Insurance Co. 


Great Eastern Fire Insurance Co. 


The Central States Fire Insurance Co. 


Shopping Is Fun... 


Equitable Fire & Marine Insurance Co. 


Reliance Insurance Co. of Canada 





in attractive modern stores. Shop- 
pers go extra blocks to patronize 
stores that invite buyers into pleas- 
ant surroundings. Kawneer store 
fronts, doors and entrances, Zourite 


facing, and aluminum roll-type 
awnings help businessmen succeed 
through customer-attracting mod- 
ernization. 

*Businessmen: You can Sales-Activote 
your building. Phone your Kawneer Deoler 
«+ or write Kawneer, Niles, Michigan. 


Kawneer 
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CAMEL TRAIN. In 1857, a forgotten artist saw these “ships of the desert” freighting Army supplies across the Nevada flats. 


When camels invaded the Southwest 


AWR-R-R-R!” The steer’s bellow 

was a wilderness alarm. The herd 

fanned out in a frenzy of running. 
Small trees were knocked down. A horse 
was gored. A pair of coyotes were literally 
ground to pieces by the running hoofs. 

Half a mile away, the chuck wagon 
was broken beyond repair and _ trail 
equipment was scattered in what is still 
called the worst stampede in Texas his- 
tory. The madness of 3.000 head of cattle 
in 1857 was caused by a man called 
Hadj Ali. 

He rode through the middle of the 
panic quite calmly. His mounts, too, re- 
fused to be distracted by the bellowing 
and running of the steers which lasted 
two days and spread the animals through 
four counties. 

The morning of the third day, the 
trail boss, Alec P. Granger, huddled with 
what remained of his crew. Five or six 
of the men swore that a train of camels 
had set off the stampede. “So help me.” 
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By Oren ARNOLD 


one swore, “I seen a man settin’ on top 
of a camel’s hump—ridin’ along like the 
pitcher of the Wise Men in Ma’s Bible 
back home.” 

That was the dramatic introduction 
of camels into the United States by Jef- 
ferson Davis when he was Secretary of 
War. The Army was having trouble with 
the Indians out West and always a major 
problem was the transporting of arms 
and supplies. The idea of camels had 
real brilliance, on paper. And soon after 
Hadj Ali and 43 “ships of the desert” 
landed at Indianola. Tex., and set off to 





Oren Arnold is a well-known writer 
whose newest book, Thunder in the South- 
west (University of Oklahoma Press: 
$3.75), recounts exciting episodes of the 
early American West. This article is ex- 
cerpted from one of the chapters. 


New Mexico. For almost 65 years, the 
camels were to leave their imprint on the 
West although they were a complete fail- 
ure as transportation. 

At the Bar-X-Bar Ranch in New 
Mexico, Hadj Ali paused to rest. He put 
his camels in a rented pasture. That 
evening, the animals stepped over a fence 
and ambled into a barn after fresh hay. 
Ali had rented pasture from a woman. 
because the men of the ranch were away. 
3ut at midnight, they returned from town 
well “likkered up.” The first man went 
into the barn to throw down feed. He 
promptly backed outside. He was speech- 
less. Drawing six-shooters. the others 
crept around to windows and doors. Then 
they raced in a body for their horses and 
galloped back to town. 

They didn’t return until the sun was 
high next day, and by then Hadj Ali and 
his strange caravan were gone. 

In due time, Hadj Ali reported to 
an Army outpost in New Mexico. A mule 
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Texas steers had never seen 


IF PETER PAIN CLUBS YOU WITH 


FUMATIC 






such beasts. Neither had the 


cowboys. Thus began an odd | 





chapter in American history 


skinner named McLemore was the ani- 
mals’ first American nurse. He went at his 
job in characteristic manner. 

“All right, you ornery sons of Satan,” 
he roared at the loaded camels, “let’s git 
out’a heah. Giddap!” 

Not a camel moved. “Giddap” was 
not in the Arabian vocabulary. Nor was 
any of the classic assortment of profanity | 
Mule Skinner McLemore then showered | 
upon them. In desperation, Mac un- | 
limbered a blacksnake whip and cracked 
the rump of the nearest camel. The in- 
dignant beast swung his long neck around 
and spat, squarely and profusely, in Mc- 
Lemore’s face. It lowered its head, 
humped its hump a foot higher and 
charged. 

Mac did what any sensible man | 
would have done. From the top of a stock- | 

ade post, Mac told the camels and his 

guffawing fellows and the whole cockeyed 
world what he thought of the whole busi- 
ness. It was a fine speech. during which 
he resigned his job. 

Hadj Ali’s name was soon translated 
by the friendly Westerners as “Hi Jolly.” 
He was friendly and honest and therefore 

| popular. Not so his camels. The War De- | 
partment continued to receive adverse 
reports on the adaptability of the camels. 
No American could get along with them. 


QUICK! 
Another trouble was that the Southwest- 


ern desert region is generally covered : 


with rocks which cut the soft padded THE ORIGINAL BAUME ANALGESIQUE 


hoofs of the camels. adapted to the fine 

sand of the Arabian deserts. The experi- | — 
ment was soon termed a failure. But the | @Z22z2U772RITeYSe TSR TIMI E ss 
camels were there and so was Hi Jolly. 





















Pin-Worms 


Jolly rests in peace MAY BE 
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the “T have done what I contracted to A Family Affair! 
the do.” Hi announced. “Now I like this coun- 
wer .> i. a . If you are on the Kitchen Committee of some 
oft. try and I shall make it my home. But I'| Gniten. ‘Doage Ciub, Behool, ete in your town, | \i 

re _ - sale ” oe you will be interested in this extremely modern f Rae } 
want no more of the came Is. He lived on No-Knee_ Interference, Folding Pedestal Banquet y Fidgeting, nose-picking and a 
_ in his adopted land until 1902. He is | able. Write te Comics cet spel cee OO tormenting rectal itch are often 
buried near Quartzite. Ariz.. under a | telltale signs of Pin-Worms... 
put TY dL ath | 23 CHURCH STREET EETEZE MTD ugly parasites that medical experts say in- 
hat stone py ramid topped by a camel in cop- Re fest one out of every three persons ex- 
ase per silhouette. amined. And once started, Pin-Worms 
lay The excitement and legends really | A Three Days’ often spread rapidly through entire families. 
y. ) a 
aan began when the Government offered the So onrid ote ee Sites cme Eo 
: ’ ee nis only be destroyed, but destroyed in 
yay. camels for sale. A few sportive souls each i y the large intestine where they live and 
act bought one. Jean Cretin thought he could oug Ss our multiply. That's exactly what Jayne’s P-W 
aa use them for freighting ore up in Nevada, * ae septic _ aoe 6 how eves > 
arst—a scientinc coating Carries the tab- 
so he 
He he bought most of them for a song. Danger Signal lets into the bowels before they dissolve. 
ch. He lost money on the deal and moved . : ; Then—Jayne’s modern, medically-ap- 
pe the herd to Florence, Aris. on another | Coenen geen oe pe gpeage ete peoved apepemons goes right to work— 
: : : , in i : 
hen packing deal. There Jean died without see a - - 1 p24 oht wi ~ | wns gen Wome quickly and enany. 
Redon oosen and expel germ laden phiegm an Don't take chances with this dangerous, 
and sg Oe : ,, | aid nature to soothe and heal raw, tender, contagious condition. At the first sign of 
What'll we do with these beasts? inflamed bronchial membranes. Guaran- Pin-Worms, ask your druggist for genuine 
B. the local magistrate demanded of the un- | teed to please you or money refunded. pon ae Mh N sores oor ot Cy Mme 
dertaker Creomulsion has stood the test of millions casy-to-take tablets perfected by famous 
and . ok amen Dr. D. Jayne & Son, specialists in worm 


“IT won’t touch ’em.” said the mor- 


i ® remedies for over 100 years. 
to tician. ‘CREOMULSION 
oe “You’re the last one touched Cretin.” | relieves Coughs, Chest Colds, Acute Bronchitis | JAYNE'S\0%!\for Pin-Worms 
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Save $2.00 On 
This Home Mixed 
Cough Syrup 


Easily Mixed. Needs No Cooking, 


Cough medicines usually contain a large quantity of 
plain syrup—a good saprediont. but one which you can 
easily make at home. Mix 2 cups of granulated sugar with 
1 cup of water. No cooking! Or you can use corn syrup or 
liquid honey, instead of sugar syrup. 

Then get from your druggist 2% ounces of Pinex, pe 
it into a pint bottle, and fill up with your syrup. This 
gives you a full pint of wonderful medicine for coughs due 
to colds. It makes a real saving because it gives you about 
four times as much for your money. Never spoils, and 
children love it. 

This is qesuaisy a surprisingly effective, quick-acting 
cough medicine. Swiftiy, you feel it taking hoki. It loosens 
phlegm, soothes irritated membranes, makes breathing 
easy 

Pinex is a aponal compound of proven ingredients, in 
concentrated form, a most reliable, soothi ent for 
throat and bronchial irritations. Money refunded if it 
doesn't please you in every way. 


FOR EXTRA CONVENIENCE GET NEW 
READY-MIXED, READY-TO-USE PINEX! 
THE PINEX COMPANY, FORT WAYNE, IND. 











What happens to your PROPERTY after you DIE? 


LAW OF WILLS 


By Parnell Callahan, noted attorney. 96-page book 
explains laws of 48 states. Shows how to protest 
your CAPITAL... safeguard your ESTATE... 
why every person should make a will. Also-Real 
Estate Law, $1... Bustnessmen's Law, Matl $1, each. 


OCEANA PUBLICATIONS, Dept. 8-22 
43 West 16th Street New York 11, N.Y. 
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‘I seen a humped elk with no antlers!’ 









ruled the law. “Them camels are yours.” 
That night the unhappy mortician took 
the halters off the camels and yelled 
“Shoo!” at them. They shooed over four 
states to build reputations that still 
endure. 

Hosteen Begay, a young Navajo, 
met one of the beasts in a mountain gorge 
near Globe, Ariz. He ran all the way 
back to the Navajo reservation without 
stopping at all, some swear, a distance of 
200 miles or more. 

One day a buffalo and elk hunter 
named Tod Cartwright hurried wild-eyed 
into a village. “I seen it!” he roared. “I 
ain’t had a drink in two months, but I 
seen it!” 

“You seen what?” a citizen asked. 

“A hump-shouldered elk with no 
antlers! It was twelve-foot high with a 
neck like a swan.” 

When the folks kidded Uncle Tod, 
he produced a large, odorous animal skin 
to prove his point. 

Down in the desert region some 20 
miles from Phoenix, a Mexican boy one 
day lassoed one of the strange beasts. 
It came along peaceably to Phoenix, 
where the lad called at the home of Joe 
Porterie, an assayer. He gave Joe the 
beast to repay a $10 loan. 

Porterie started at once to town to 
sell the camel. He headed for the pop- 
ular Bon Ton Saloon. Some 40 or 50 cit- 
izens gathered around. 

“What ya’ gonna do with him, Joe?” 
one gent called. 

“Will he give milk?” another in- 
quired. 

“Can he sing?” a third asked. 

Joe Porterie’s grin began to fade. 
Even the sedate camel hitched to a rail- 
ing that extended over the water trough 
in the street began to look angrily at 
the hecklers. Then some prankster poked 
the camel with a walking cane. 

The camel screamed and leaped for- 
ward, tearing the railing loose at the 
end of its halter rope. The beast swung 
its neck and the rope and the six-foot 
rail, laying one A. H. Cooley so low he 
was bedridden for a week. Joe Porterie’s 
ear was nearly torn off. Men began to 
shout and duck and run. The camel 
jumped right on the board sidewalk in 
front of the Bon Ton, upset chairs, broke 
a water cooler, smashed a glass window, 
knocked down two posts so that the porch 
roof fell, backed into a buggy and col- 
lapsed a wheel to set a team of buggy 
horses tearing down the street driverless. 
Then the camel swung back, upset the 
trough and poured water all over Joe 
Porterie who was sprawled in the dirt. 

Then there was a miracle. Hi Jolly 
came walking down Washington Street. 
“Hey, calm down, my comrade,” Hi 
called in the Mohammedan dialect the 
camel recognized. The poor frightened 
animal came to a standstill in Miss Abbie 
MclIntyre’s beautiful bed of flowers. Later 
it cost Joe Porterie $5 to appease her. 


But Joe had developed a sportsman’s 
admiration for anything with spunk. 
“Hell, you can’t blame the pore beast,” 
he said. “It’s you fool men that’s to 
blame. Now, who poked my camel with 
his cane?” 

Plenty of witnesses said it was Hor- 
ace Babcock, a_ well-to-do real-estate 
agent and gambler. Without further ado, 
Joe Porterie walked around to Babcock 
and hung one on to his chin. The Bon Ton 
patrons and town loafers had a double 
spectacle that evening Later, the two 
bandaged men agreed to split the bills. 


19th Century chain reaction 


Next day, Joe paid an Indian to 
release the camel 20 miles out in the 
desert. On the way. the sight of the ani- 
mal toppled a wagonload of hay and 
stampeded a herd of hogs on the way to 
market. The hay wagon fell in an irriga- 
tion ditch, flooding a field. The water 
destroyed a crop, melted an adobe build- 
ing and drowned nearly 80 of Bud Task- 
er’s chickens. 

Joe paid more bills. “I had figured 
to shoot the critter,” Joe used to say later. 
“But I got to thinking. It had been 
brought over here by white men in the 
first place. It hadn’t done a thing wrong 
of its own accord. Hell, I calculated it 
had a right to fight for a living at least.” 

Other beasts were getting killed all 
over the countryside. It all but broke Hi 
Jolly’s heart. One day he rounded up five 
camels and was leading them back home. 
That night he camped with some wander- 
ing cowboys. They decided to “try out the 
taste of camel steak.” 

“Would you slaughter one of your 
horses?” Hi objected. 

“This here’s different,” a cowboy 
said. “A camel ain’t like a horse.” 

They were to Hi. “My camels are not 
to be eaten,” he said. 

“Who says they ain’t? You’re noth- 
ing but a doggoned A-rab. You ain’t got 
no business in this country.” 

Hadj Ali took off the Arabian robe 
that he wore, flexed his muscles and said. 
“I make it my business.” 

In about three minutes one cow- 
puncher was prone. “Hell,” another cried, 
“you ain't going to get by with that.” 

But Hi got by with it. In turn, he laid 
out four men. Then someone said: “Hell, 
Jolly, set down and have another cup’a 
coffee.” Nobody ever molested Hi Jolly 
after that. 

But he released the camels and never 
again tried to corral them. They drifted 
over the wild lands and one by one were 
shot by hunters or pulled down by coyotes 
or cougars. One was captured and put in 
the zoo at Los Angeles. It died a few 
years ago after 70 years of wondering at 
the strangeness of America. 

Its ashes were buried with those of 
Hadj Ali, under the pyramid monument 
that stands on an Arizona desert hill. 


PATHFINDER. 
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WHEN 
TO NEW YORK CITY 


BY CAR—You can’t beat the con- 
venience of the Commodore’s 
separate Entrance for Motorists 
—complete with registration 
desk! Saves you the time and 
trouble of going into the lobby. | 


TRAIN OR PLANE— Direct entrance 
from Grand Central. Just across 
the street from B&O and city Air- 
lines Terminal. Only a few blocks 
from Pennsylvania Station. 





BO ABER: TORO REG LORE LEE EGE: SEO SERRE 


A AONE REMEE LED PDREST SPRES E 


LOBE EEL DLS: EPR GRE: LEE ABIES ISG EE BE OLE RELIES INSEL LEC LEE AA ELLER SEE EAL IAA ENE 


HOTEL 


E. L. SEFTON, President 


42nd Street at Lexington Avenue / 
on the convenient y) 
midtown East Side 








b 7 

or YOUR MONEY BACKI At Drug, 

Hardware, Feed, Grocery, Dept. 
Mail Order Houses. 


d-CON CO., Inc., Chicago 11, ttl 





HELP WANTED 


PATHFINDER and FARM 
JOURNAL will employ several 
additional men and women in 
their subscription sales depart- 
ment. If you have a car, you 
may qualify for this pleasant, 
profitable work. No experience 
necessary. Write today, giving 
your qualifications. 

Address: 


PATHFINDER 


Department KU-3, Business Offices 
230 W. Washington Sq. Philadelphia 5, Pa. 










EAR WAX DROPS for 


fast temporary relief of 
accumulated wax condition 


TOOTHACHE? 


ask your druggist for DENT’S 
TOOTH GUM, TOOTH DROPS er POULTICE 


JANUARY 21, 1953 





THE PRESS 


Frustration. I’ve never felt so ex- 
asperated as last Saturday when we were 


trying to get the 6-year-old to get out of | 


our hair and we suggested that she go 
watch television. 


“Gee whiz.” said she, “I’ve been 
watching television all my _ life—why 


don’t we get something new?” 
Public Opinion, Westerville, Ohio. 
* & 


Tourist Court. A fellow who has 
run a motel for years on a busy highway 
complained bitterly about the effect on 
his business when a new superhighway 
was put through nearby. Finally one of 
his neighbors tired of hearing him talk 
about it. 

“Look, Cal,” said he, “I see a ‘No 
Vacancy’ sign out in front of your place 
every night.” 

“You can’t go by that.” said Cal. 
“Before they put the turnnike through I 
used to turn away 25 to 30 people every 
night. Since the turnpike, I don’t turn 
away more’n 10 or 12 a night.” 

Duncannon Record, Duncannon, Pa. 

* £ & 

No-man. A Kansan has just turned 
down a Government job; a job in the 
White House in the new Administration. 
He is a charter member of what will be 
one of the most exclusive organizations in 
history—Kansans who have declined jobs 
in the Ike Administration. 

Pittsburg Headlight, Pittsburg, Kan. 

* * # 

Targets. There is a move under 
way in Minnesota to conserve deer hunt- 
ers—so there'll be enough left to com- 
plete the season. Thirteen were beyond 
saving at the first of the week, having 
died at the hands of hunters’ guns. Maybe 
Minnesota is the spot where they should 
try bows and arrows. 


Mobridge Tribune, Mobridge, S. D. 
* 8 & 


Shot. From the LaMoure Chronicle 
comes the news that United States Sena- 
tors are no more immune to “shots” than 
an ordinary GI. In the “Chuckwagon” 
this story appeared: M. R. Young took 
off last week to get a first hand view of 
the Korean war. One of the necessities is 
taking innoculations. Milt took ’em all. 
Yellow fever, tetanus, typhoid, etc. He 
did pretty good until the typhoid shot 
took hold. He felt just as rotten then as 
the boys when they are hauled to sick 
bay. When he shook off the effects he 
confided, “This Congressional immunity 
is way overdone.” 

Mouse River Farmers Press, Towner,N.D. 
“ee 

Pocketbook. It is with regrets that 
we continue reading about $12,000 a year 
men who are having a hard time making 
ends meet. But just as a noble experi- 
ment we suggest that these hard-pressed 
“poor boys” get acquainted with living 
on one-fourth of what they are accus- 
tomed to spending and learn how most of 
us get along. 

Stewart-Webster Journal, Lumpkin, Ga. 
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HOW TO MAKE 


TIRED EYES 





FEEL REFRESHED 


When your eyes have that used 
up feeling from the effects of 
wind, dust, glare or over-long 
hours of work, Murine comes to 
. your aid. Just two drops in each 
eye—and the feeling of fatigue 
seems to float away. Murine is so 
easy and simple to use. Murine 
makes your eyes feel good. 


MURINE 


-for your eyes 





AW Boron be! 


AT ALL DRUG STORES * 45c and 7 


EAT ANYTHING 
WITH FALSE TEET 


If you have trouble with plates that 
slip, rock and cause sore gums—try 
Brimms Plasti-Liner. One applica- 
tion makes plates fit snugly without 

wder or paste, because Brimms 

asti-Liner hardens permanently to : 
your plate. It relines and refits loose plates in a 
way no powder or paste can do. Even on old rub- 
ber plates you get g results six months to a 
year or longer. YOU CAN EAT ANYTHING! Simply lay 
soft strip of Plasti-Liner on troublesome upper or 
lower. Bite and it molds perfectly. Easy to use, taste- 
less, odorless, harmless to you and your plates. Re- 
movable as di . Plate cleaner included. Money 
back if not completely satisfied. If not available at 
your drug store, send $1.25 for reliner for 1 


PLASTI-LINER INC., Buffalo 11, New York —Dept. 18-P 
BRIMMS PLASTI-LINER 


THE PERMANENT DENTURE RELINER 


a4 >) 
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how to Save 
folding money 
Z 


\ 

New, low-priced A. B. 
Dick folding machine 
saves its cost when used 
only one day each 
month. Makes all folds 
—7,500 to 19,000 pieces 
per hour. Can handle wide 
variety of paper — stapled 
sheets or single pieces in sizes 


from 24% x 34% to 9 x 14 
inches. 


Exclusive Quick-Set fold 
chart. Designed to elimi- 
nate guesswork. Instru®- 
tion time, 5 minutes or less. 






For more information without 
obligation clip this ad to your 
letterhead, add your name 
and mail to Dept. PF-153-F. 


A. B. DICK COMPANY 
5700 W. TOUHY AVE. + CHICAGO 31, ILLINOIS 


Save up to $40° 
on FUEL every year 


with | DAY | NT ea 








 papaeen 


‘Nightrot 





The new heat control that makes 
your thermostat truly AUTOMATIC 


Set it and forget it. Attach it yourself to your 
regular thermostat. Nightrol automatically 
turns temperature down at night —up again in 
the morning. You wake up to a warm house! 
ONLY 

at appliance, hardware or dept. stores. $] 235 


*According to government surveys — 
lowering temperatures 10° for 8 hours 


HTROL fe. 
each night saves up to $40 every year. NIG ‘0 <3) 
PARAGON ELECTRIC CO. Bounet 


1804 Twelfth St., Two Rivers, Wis. 
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January Bills 


Short of money? 
Chum, don’t glower— 
Look what's facing 
Eisenhower! 
—Ruth DeLong Peterson 


Found: a politician who remembered 
after the brawl was over. In Long 
Beach, Calif., billboards that carried the 
pre-election admonition to “Elect Hosmer 
Your Congressman”: now have added a 
strip saying “Thank you————” 
° . o 
It’s a sobering thought that the new 
President’s first conferences with his ofh- 
cial family were conducted strictly on 
water! 
* . . 
Charge account: Ghost of Christmas 
past. 
e . « 
In answer to definition of spinster, 
Bypaths, Dec. 3 issue— 
Bachelor: A man who may know the 
right question, but who hasn't found a 
girl who will give the right answer. 


Speaker Joe Martin 


He should be a splendid Speaker, 
For in his busy life 
He’s had lots of chance to practice— 
He’s never had a wife! 
—Margo Wharton Bird 


Some of that fervor with which 
President Eisenhower’s inauguration is 
greeted will not be unconnected with the 
fact that the last installment on Truman’s 
income tax levy of 1952 came due five 
days before! 





Parker for Pathfinder 

“What do I care how it looks? ... How 

often do you get to see a Republican 
President inaugurated?” 





Waters for Pathfinde: 

“John, I really don’t think you know 

very much about politics. No one you 
vote for ever wins.” 


Seasonal Slump 


Now’s the time for Southern sands and 
sun, 
Now’s the time for Northland’s winter fun, 
Most of us would be content with either— 
How saddening to reconcile to neither! 
—Helen Gorn Sutin 


Mrs. Priest is not Ike’s first lady 
treasurer. Remember Mamie? 
. e 7 
Democrats’ departure from Washing- 
ton: January clearance. 
7 J oo 
Money talks—and now we hope that 
the new Administration will make it 
count! 
. . * 
Ike’s golfing holidays: Tee leaves. 
. os - 
Some of the big wheels in govern- 
ment are mostly spoke. 


Quips 


Fortunately there’s seasonal varia- 
tion in the grind of higher education, and 
the time has come again to shift the em- 
phasis from pushing the ball across a 
goal line to plunking it thru a hoop.— 
Chicago Daily Tribune. 

e . - 

Syngman Rhee has become as old- 
fashioned in his military thinking as 
MacArthur. He wants to end the Korean 
War by winning it—imagine!—Cincin- 
nati Enquirer. 

e e o 

President Truman insists that Gen- 
eral Eisenhower will be riding with him 
Jan. 20. Ike took him for a ride Nov. 4.— 
Pittsburgh Press. 

J 7 + 

The election year which now draws 
to a close found us as naive as ever. We 
can’t get over politicians acting like poli- 
ticians.—Salt Lake Tribune. 
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YOUR INSURANCE AGENT— 


Mighty (ood Man 
to KNOW 


HAT’S YOUR big interest — business? . . . your 

home? ... your town? Well this is for sure — 
and for free— your life will be a lot more pleasant if 
you get real friendly with your home town Home 
Insurance agent. As long as you carry insurance, you 
are entitled to the specialized services he can give you 
—but it’s up to you to take advantage of them. 
Suggestion: call your insurance man soon — ask him 
what he'd like to do for you! 


with your insurance 


know, the better he 


Good Neighbor Policy! 
How long since you’ve 
had a neighborly chat 


agent or broker? You 
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It’s Your Town— 

is it protected? Many a 

town has benefited by having 

a complete survey of municipal 
insurance coverages—a job 

best done through your insurance 
agent. Cost to the taxpayer— 
nothing at all. 


Since its founding, 100 Years Ago, 
Home has championed the American 
agency system, appointed agents 
far and wide and backed them 

to the hilt. Result—much wider 
protection for property owners, 

and the beginning of a century of 
partnership in protection between 
The Home and agents and brokers. FIRE 


understands your needs 
and problems, the more 

he can do for you. You'll 
find that he can be one 

of your best friends. 
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Time for a Check-Up? It’s a good idea to 
have your insurance man look over your 
business and your home at periodic 
intervals—say twice a year. He may find 
ways to improve your protection or help 
prevent fire or accidents. Either way, 

you come out ahead. 


5 | pre CAN RELY on your Home Insurance 
agent. The fact that he carries the Home 
seal is a sign that he is competent and trust- 
worthy. Moreover, he is working in your in- 
terests and as an independent local business- 
man he values your trade and your continued 
confidence. Why not help him to help you? 


« THE HOME* 
(Hadurance Company | 


Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, New York 8,N.Y. | 100 ANNIVERSARY 


. AUTOMOBILE . MARINE 
The Home Indemnity Company, an affiliate, writes Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds 





Contact the HOME 
REPRESENTATIVE 
: in your community. 


The Home, through its agents and brokers, is America’s leading insurance protector of American homes and the homes of American industry. 


NOTHING-NO, NOTHING-BE 








You can even see why Luckies taste better 


—cleaner, fresher, smoother 


Ask yourself this: Why do I smoke? 

You know, yourself, you smoke for en- 
joyment. And you get enjoyment only 
from the taste of a cigarette. 

Luckies taste better—cleaner, fresher, 
smoother! You can see why when you 
strip the paper from a Lucky by tearing 
down the seam. 

First, you see your Lucky is made bet- 





ATS BETTER TASTE! 





ter, because it remains a perfect cylinder 
of fine tobacco—round, firm, fully packed. 

Second, you see Luckies’ famous fine 
tobacco itself —long strands of fine, light, 
truly mild tobacco with a rich aroma 
and an even better taste. Remember, 
LS/MFT—Lucky Strike means fine 
tobacco. 

Nothing—no, nothing—beats better 
taste, and Luckies taste better —cleaner, 
fresher, smoother. So... 


Be Happy-GO LUCKY! 


oe Se * 
PRODUCT OF AMERICA’S LEADING MANUFACTURER OF CIGARETTES 





